EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

Jl/A  V,  igoy 


I 

TRANSITION  OR  WHAT? 

Several  years  ago,  courage  or  effrontery —  0;6s  rj  avaiSsia— 
aiding,  I  put  this  question  to  one  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  American  academic  circles:  Whither  are  our  dropsi¬ 
cal  and  anemic  universities  tending?  The  reply  proved  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  or  rather,  of  helplessness.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  can  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  we  seem 
to  have  lost  our  way  to  such  an  extent  that  we  do  not  know 
where  we  stand,  or  in  what  direction  we  would  be  going  if 
we  dared  to  move.  Must  we,  then,  rest  content  with  por¬ 
tentous  counsels  of  perfection?  A  brief  decade  back,  the 
university — any  university — enrolled  so  many  students,  main¬ 
tained  such  and  such  a  staff,  dwelt  in  these  and  those  build¬ 
ings,  could  count  on  that  pile  of  dollars  annually.  Now, 
students  are  nigh  double,  likewise  the  staff ;  palaces  rear  on 
the  sites  of  barns,  dollars  have  rolled  in  and  up  merrily — the 
“pile”  is  there  of  a  surety.  Therefore,  let  us  shout  “hurrah” 
and  “hoch”  and  also  “rah,”  behold,  it  is  very  good!  Or,  in 
less  optimistic,  possibly  raucous,  strain,  men  sit  back  and 
smile,  certain  that  events  justify  a  vague  expectation,  pleasant 
to  “the  cockles  of  the  heart,”  of  a  beneficent  future,  guided 
and  guarded  and  smoothed  by  a  mysterious  Evolution  (with 
a  very  big  “E,”  if  you  please!).  Our  invincible  materialism, 
in  the  former  case,  our  equally  invincible  romanticism,  in  the 
latter,  lull  us  into  assurance  or  indifference  respecting  our 
own  destiny.  As  for  vital  discussion,  it  assimilates  itself  to 
comic  opera,  where  one  beggar  begs  from  another,  or  the 
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population  subsists  on  mutual  washing  of  the  family  linen, 
linen,  by  the  way,  always  soiled  or  ragged  or  sadly  patched. 

But  some  one  will  say,  “What  a  horribly  pessimistic  brute 
you  are,  freezing  achievement,  and  great  achievement  at  that, 
with  your  cold  comfort!”  True  enough,  maybe.  Still  we 
run  a  quite  peculiar  risk  at  present,  because  the  day  of  small 
things  has  never  dawned  upon  us.  So  it  were  well,  simply 
as  means  of  moral  sanitation,  to  face  certain  facts,  which  the 
grandiose  march  of  the  last  twenty  years  does  much  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  even  falsify.  For  no  external  development  ever  oc¬ 
curred  devoid  of  internal  accompaniment. 

Confession  being  good  for  the  soul,  I  confess  that  a  year 
spent  on  inspection  of  the  British  universities  opened  my  eyes 
to  several  things.  For  some  time  your  Englishman  has  e.x- 
hibited  a  frame  of  mind  perhaps  not  characteristic  of  his 
temperament,  assuredly  not  associated  with  it  by  foreigners. 
Serious  misgivings  about  the  efficiency  of  his  educational 
system  have  beset  him,  and,  enlightened  by  roving  Commis¬ 
sions,  he  has  tried  to  plow  with  the  American  or  German 
heifer.  Indeed,  his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  even 
more,  his  vague  aspirations,  have  gone  so  far  that  I  often 
wonder  whether  he  has  pondered  the  grave  dangers  incident 
to  transference  of  ideas  and  methods,  ready  made,  from  one 
society  to  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  close  personal  observa¬ 
tion  assures  me  that,  within  a  decade,  England  has  under¬ 
gone  an  extraordinary  awakening;  and,  by  consequence,  a 
marked  change.  The  foundation  of  half  a  dozen  universi¬ 
ties,  appealing  in  the  main  to  a  constituency  not  reached  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of 
“other  times,  other  manners.”  Nevertheless,  her  best  tradi¬ 
tions  standing  steady  ground,  sbe  is  in  a  position  to  remember 
and  conserve  what  we  tend  to  forget,  or.  perhaps,  never  knew. 
If  we  can  not  go  to  school  with  her,  we  might  well  pause  a 
moment  at  least  to  reflect  that  her  long  experience,  enlivened 
by  present  self-examination,  may  import  somewhat. 

Now,  by  accident,  by  design,  by  temperament,  by  social 
tradition,  by  any  two  of  these,  by  all  or  by  none,  but  somehow 
or  other  beyond  peradventure,  Britain  has  so  contrived  that 
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technique  does  not  overwhelm  the  man,  reducing  him  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  recording  machine.  Strict  academic  discipline, 
whether  on  the  scientific  or  the  humanistic  side,  seems  to  have 
been  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  individualized  character, 
instead  of  being  emasculated,  finds  enhanced  opportunity  and 
a  portal  to  great  things.  Teste;  take  the  Cambridge  mathe¬ 
matical  tripos,  a  specialized  test  to  which  we  possess  no  analogue, 
and  let  it  tell  its  own  tale.  Selecting  only  the  first  and  second 
wranglers,  and  disregarding  a  wealth  of  distinguished  names 
in  the  lower  places,  this  astonishing  list  emerges : — the  astrono¬ 
mers,  Herschel,  Airy,  Adams,  G.  H.  Darwin,  and  Turner; 
the  mathematicians,  Cayley,  Routh,  Forsyth,  Lamb,  Matthews, 
and  Dixon;  the  physicists,  Stokes,  Tait,  Kelvin,  Clerk  Max¬ 
well,  Clifford,  Rayleigh,  Larmor,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  Love; 
the  theologian,  Colenso;  the  economist,  Marshall,  and  Mac- 
alister,  the  physician.  Or  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
choose  the  Snell  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  where  distinction 
comes  by  way  of  classics,  philosophy,  or  English  literature. 
Its  records  are  decorated  by  the  following  names :  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  Adam  Smith,  Archibald  Alison,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Edward  Caird ;  the  archeologi.st,  Cosmo  Innes ;  John  Inglis, 
the  most  eminent  Scots  jurist;  Matthew  Baillie,  the  anatomist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  modern  medicine  in  England;  Tait, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  scholars,  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Lewis 
Campbell,  David  Binning  Monro,  W.  E.'  Addis,  W.  P.  Ker, 
and  W.  M.  Lindsay;  the  litterateurs,  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
John  Campbell  Shairp,John  Nichol,  Andrew  Lang,  and  George 
Douglas  Brown — too  early  dead,  the  author  of  that  remark¬ 
able  first  book,  The  house  zvith  the  green  shutters;  and,  in  the 
present  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  F.  J.  Wylie, 
the  representative  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  resident  in  Oxford,  the 
mentor  of  our  American  Rhodians.  Now,  lists  of  this  caliber, 
pertaining  to  subjects  so  different,  and  proceeding  from  uni¬ 
versities  contrasted  so  widely  in  constitution,  ideals,  and  op¬ 
portunity,  imply  a  great  deal.  They  would  appear  to  intimate 
that  Britain — England  or  Scotland  seems  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence,  nor  science,  nor  letters — holds  some  secret  sealed  from 
us.  For,  when  it  comes  to  technique,  which  of  our  univer- 
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sitics  could  present  a  parallel,  not  to  say  better,  roll?  And 
yet,  look  at  the  human  (in  the  sense  of  humane)  quality  that 
files  past  in  memorable  array.  The  point  to  be  seized  is,  that 
allowing  for  wide  divergence  in  various  pursuits,  many  of 
these  men  rank  among  the  masters  of  exact  methods,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  exhibit  a  breadth  and  transitiveness  in  their  stand¬ 
point  which  at  once  eliminates  narrow  professionalism — the 
cant  of  petty  research,  and  warns  off  the  peculiar  folly  satirized 
so  neatly  by  Terence: 

"Homine  iinperito  nunquam  quidquam  injustius 
Qui,  nisi  ipse  fecit,  nihil  rectum  putat.” 

They  conspire  to  lead  potent  evidence  for  a  proposition  often 
formulated,  hut  as  often  forgotten;  the  man  who  knows  only 
one  thing,  really  knows  nothing  at  all.  A  variant,  by  the 
way,  of  a  much  older  question,  one  interpreted  very  narrowly 
as  a  rule,  hut,  in  true  application,  coextensive  with  life  itself; 
What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

Rut  our  problems  originate  and  must  be  solved  in  this  New 
World.  So  we  turn  half-reluctant,  half-eager  faces  westward 
once  more  to  seek  some 

“Physician  of  the  iron  age.” 

To  the  origins  then,  be  our  slogan,  and  to  their  issue  in  the 
contemporary  environment.  Straitened  in  its  resources, 
shabby  in  its  intellectual  work,  narrow  in  its  outlook  upon 
the  great  universe  of  knowledge,  the  early  college  in  the 
United  States  yet  held  saving  salt.  Personal  idealism  and 
social  purpose  brought  it  to  birth  and  shaped  its  young  destiny. 
Called  forth  to  subserve  a  need,  it  therefore  enjoyed  a  policy 
and  bent  toward  an  end.  Molding  men  to  a  definite  type  of 
life,  it  threw  emphasis  far  more  upon  the  human  material 
than  upon  external  accompaniments.  Reinterpreting  the  title 
of  a  popular  book,  it  placed  “man  before  metals.”  Opinions 
may  differ,  and  differ  widely,  respecting  its  success  and  its 
limitations.  But  there  can  be  no  clash  as  to  what  it  actually 
was  and  represented.  Now  this  apposition,  between  success 
and  limitations,  must  always  afflict  educational  institutions, 
and,  the  higher  their  reaches,  the  more  evident  and  home- 
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thrusting  it  becomes.  To  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  let  us  ask, 
What  is  it  precisely? 

To  approach  this  problem  objectively  it  were  wise  to  elimi¬ 
nate  some  mouth-filling,  vague  phases,  seeming  sweet  morsels 
under  the  tongue  of  many  saccharine  educators.  We  have 
heard  to  weariness  from  the  platforming  Polonius,  that  the 
university  “exists  to  form  character.”  Most  true,  most  wise 
judge!  But,  what  kind  of  character?  The  smug  Christian, 
convinced  of  his  own  destiny  and,  otherwise,  smirking  over 
general  damnation  ?  The  expert — philologer  or  laboratory 
factotum — beatified  in  his  own  knowledge  and,  otherwise, 
scornful  of  the  general  ignorance?  The  philosopher,  proof 
against  heresy  in  an  armor  of  antiquated  dogma,  or  so  far 
liberated  as  to  maintain  an  unstable,  not  to  say  undignified, 
equilibrium,  one  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  rock  of  ages,  the 
other  pointing  heavenward?  Again,  the  younger  lions  have 
roared  at  us  that  the  university  “exists  to  train  specialists,” 
and  their  din  deafens,  puzzles,  or,  where  old  women  of  both 
sexes  abound,  affrights.  Of  a  verity,  my  adolescent  mentors ! 
But,  what  kind  of  specialist?  The  humanistic  sciolist  who 
feels  so  keenly  that  he  can  assist  at  Elizabethan  pot-house 
revels  without  turning  a  hair,  but  can  find  nothing  except 
deliberate  lechery  in  Whitman  or  George  Bernard  Shaw  ?  The 
positive  scientist,  his  head  and  hands  so  full  of  apparatus  that 
he  never  finds  opportunity  to  grapple  with  a  living  being? 
The  psychologist  who  understands  all  about  cones  and  rods 
and  nerve-endings  and  reflex  action,  but  who  suffers  cold 
shivers  within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  human  mind?  The 
Grecian — God  save  the  mark — who  will  tell  you  to  a  fraction 
the  recurrence  of  pronouns  in  .^Eschylus,  but  to  whom  the 
meaning  of  Prometheus  has  not  so  much  as  occurred?  The 
metaphysician — abused  of  all  abusers, 

“Indued 

With  sanctity  of  reason,” 

who  will  mystify  you  by  whispering  that  Locke  used  the 
phrase  “intellectual  agents”  in  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  “Essay,”  but 
who  is  unwrung  by  the  stress  of  problems  that  force  his 
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living  contemporaries  to  reel  ?  The  cyclops  of  sorts  who  per¬ 
ceives  nothing  but  waste  outside  his  own  lilliputian  grand- 
duchy,  yet  of  whom  imitation  would  be  the  “sincerest  fomi  of 
insult” — to  ourselves?  These,  or  their  variants  in  degree,  are 

“as  common 

As  any  tlie  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense/' 

Still,  for  all  our  moutliing  round  “character”  and  “specialists,” 
they  leave  our  problem  untoucbed.  The  fact  happens  to  be 
that  the  apposition  above  indicated  produces  such  results — 
with  others,  mercifully. 

Two  fateful  claims,  the  one  set  in  high  light,  the  other  in 
elusive  shadow,  salute  the  student  on  entrance  to  the 

“  pillar’d  porches,  the  bases 
Lost  in  laurel.” 

Equally  the  teacher,  long  since  past  them,  must  ever  bear  them 
in  recollection,  otherwise,  many  e.xamples  warning,  he  may 
very  easily 

“make 

One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.” 

(i)  On  the  one  hand,  the  student  has  his  life  ahead  of 
him,  and  the  teacher  shouUl  never  permit  himself  to  lose  sight 
of  this  dominant,  domineering  fact  for  a  moment.  Commerce 
or  politics,  law  or  medicine,  the  church  or  teaching  may  be 
the  youth’s  destined  or  cho.sen  lot.  If  a  man’s  bent  lead  him, 
say,  to  teachitig,  then  necessity  lies  upon  him  to  master  some 
subject  or  small  group  of  subjects.  To  this  e.xtent  his 
academic  course  is  already  determined  so  far.  And  the  same 
holds  for  other  careers.  The  church,  law,  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  even  jjusiness  implies  a  foundation  in  the  pure  sciences 
basal  respectively  to  these  pursuits.  Thus,  once  more,  the 
university  course  is,  to  an  e.xtent,  shaped  ante  rein,  as  it  were. 
Accordingly,  professorial  duty  seems  clear  enough — to  furnish 
accurate  anci  most  recent  knowledge  in  the  relative  subjects. 
Nay,  to  insist,  in  addition,  that  time  and  earnest  application 
be  bestowed  in  proportion  sufficient  to  insure  success  in  the 
slow,  painful  process  of  acc|uisition,  .so  be  that,  at  length, 
passably  competent  judgment  may  ensue.  And  if,  as  the 
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course  proceeds,  decided  ability  emerge,  and  the  “bones”  of 
an  expert  begin  to  disclose  themselves,  the  added  elaboration 
requisite  for  a  specialist’s  upbuilding  must  have  every  care. 
“Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,”  the  graduate  student 
differentiates  himself  at  last  from  the  ruck  where  he  began. 
Therefore,  whether  we  look  at  preparation  for  life,  as  it  stands 
for  the  average  undergraduate,  or  at  preparation  for  research, 
as  it  stands  for  the  fitly  proved  post-graduate,  “line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept”  fill  the  entire  picture,  perspective  no  less 
than  foreground,  and  with  great  justification.  Hence  the  at¬ 
mosphere  congenial  to  the  cyclops  aforesaid.  Your  student 
must  reckon  to  know  his  facts,  in  the  sole  possible  way,  too — 
by  grinding  at  them. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  criminal  to  permit  a  student  to 
forget  his  own  distinctive  individuality,  and,  as  he  is  too  im¬ 
mature  usually  to  .sense  this  aspect  of  his  case,  professorial 
duty  here  assumes  paramount  and  clamorous  importance.  Yet 
how  many  of  us,  as  if  we  had  boxed  the  compass  of  conscience, 
rest  content  with  humdrum  drill  in  the  technicalities  of  our 
pet  theme,  sweetly  or  sourly  oblivious  of  the  human  creatures 
before  us !  Alas,  so  many !  And  to  what  overwhelming  con¬ 
sequence,  pray  ?  Romanes’  comparative  view  of  Darwin’s 
superiority  furnishes  reply  meet  to  sting  the  veriest  prig  of 
our  fraternity  into  wincing.  “Natural  history  is  not  to  him  an 
affair  of  the  herbarium  or  the  cabinet.  The  collectors  and  the 
species-framers  are,  as  it  were,  his  diggers  of  clay  and  makers 
of  bricks:  even  the  skilled  observers  and  the  trained  experi¬ 
mentalists  are  his  mechanics.  Valuable  as  the  work  of  all 
these  men  is  in  itself,  its  principal  value,  as  he  has  finally 
demonstrated,  is  that  which  it  acquires  in  rendering  possible 
the  work  of  the  architect.  Therefore,  altho  he  has  toiled 
in  all  the  trades  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  each  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  of  the  l>est  work  that  has  ever  been  done,  the  great 
difference  between  bim  and  most  of  his  predecessors  consists 
in  this, — that  while  to  them  the  discovery  or  accumulation  of 
facts  was  an  end,  to  him  it  is  the  means.  In  their  eyes  it  was 
enough  that  the  facts  should  be  discovered  and  recorded.  In 
his  eyes  the  value  of  the  facts  is  due  to  their  power  of  guiding 
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the  mind  to  a  further  discovery  of  principles.”  ^  Eager,  will¬ 
ing,  driven  by  fear  for  his  future,  if  by  nothing  else,  the  stu¬ 
dent  most  often  proves.  So,  because  your  subject  bears  upon 
his  career,  attracts  his  interest,  or  what  not,  he  may  very  well 
bend  his  back  to  any  grievous  burdens  you  choose  to  place  upon 
it.  And  the  pity  of  it — so  frequently  to  no  purpose,  or  even 
worse!  It  happens  to  be  easier,  and  so,  by  all  odds  more 
likely,  to  obfuscate  than  to  develop  the  man.  For  (and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  any  sort  of  accumulated  knowledge), 
“no  sooner  does  a  thing  exist  than  its  imitation  and  caricature 
begin  to  exist.”  In  other  words,  the  supreme  demand  centers 
in  building  the  student  into  self-mastery  pari  passu  with  ac¬ 
quisition.  Omit  this,  and,  by  an  inevitable  gravitation,  he  will 
go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  “the  diggers  of  clay  and  makers  of 
bricks.”  His  personality  can  not  conform  to  that  of  his 
teacher,  nor  yet  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  compeers.  So,  to 
place  him  in  conscious  possession  of  this  unique  thing  is  the 
supreme,  lasting  service  we  can  render  him.  By  another 
gravitation,  as  inevitable,  all  other  things  will  be  added  unto 
it.  Here  we  meet  our  extraordinary  privilege  face  to  face. 
The  strictly  mechanical  process  of  instruction  can  not  engender 
the  individuality  responsive  to  the  idea  which  functions  vitally 
in  every  efficient. 

“Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  1,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 

Make  the  man  himself  an  original  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
creative,  evfen  if  in  smallest  measure,  and,  forthwith,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  receptacle  for  ideas  old  and  new,  or  another  tool 
in  the  gloomy  shop  of  manufactured  knowledge.  Above  all, 
lead  him,  half-conscious,  to  realization  of  inherent  capacity, 
no  matter  how  rudimentary,  and  have  not  a  care,  mean¬ 
time,  that  your  own  tinsel  glory  may  suffer  eclipse.  For  a 
teacher  who  has  no  souls  to  his  hire  remains  a  teacher  manque. 

'  Darwin  and  afttr  Darwin,  Vol.  I.  p.  5  (London,  i8g2). 
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Johannes  Muller  was  a  “profound  teacher,”  as  his  pupil  Helm¬ 
holtz  declares.  So  he  lives  today  far  more  in  the  results  of 
that  self-sacrifice,  which  inspires  and  stamps  the  real  leader, 
than  in  any  single  achievement  of  his  own.  Wherever  science 
finds  free  course  the  jewels  set  in  his  immortal  circlet  shine 
splendidly.  For,  do  we  not  name  them  Briicke,  Helmholtz, 
du  Bois  Reymond,  Ludwig,  Czermak,  and  Bonders?  Think 
you,  had  he  swamped  his  human  material  in  his  extensive 
accumulation  of  past  fact  and  contemporary  theory,  he  would 
have  become  progenitor  of  an  entire  family  of  sciences?  His 
fame  as  the  father  of  “specific  energy”  pales  before  his  mighty 
issue  in  great  men.  To  serve  were  success  more  essential 
than  to  stuff  our  fledglings.  Our  double  portion  is  to  reveal 
them  to  themselves  as  we  lead  them  down  the  strait  paths 
of  the  intellect.  Thus,  the  apposition,  between  dreary-go- 
round  grind  and  self-development,  for  the  student,  between 
“professorism”  (a  selfish  kind  of  little-tin-godism)  and  serv¬ 
ice,  for  the  teacher,  conditions  our  present  problems,  with 
their  rank  crop  of  unrest  and  criticism. 

The  absurd  and  exasperating  scrimmage  between  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences — a  Munchausen  contention  of 
pachydermatous  elephant  with  myopic  whale,  rests  now — let 
one  hope — in  the  noisome  limbo  of  man’s  age-long  stupidity. 
Echoes  of  the  meaningless  din  do  indeed  reverberate  back  and 
forth  in  far-off  freshwater  woods.  But  is  it  not  high  time 
to  pay  heed  to  living  voices?  For,  in  effect,  these  echoes  do 
but  parody  the  apposition  I  have  attempted  to  convey. 

When  we  objurgate  the  elective  system,  or  hint,  like  a  recent 
writer  in  The  nation?  that  a  definite  premium  be  put  on 
academic  attainment  by  adoption  of  something  on  the  model 
of  the  British  honor-degree,  or  bewail  the  lack  of  sifting  prior 
to  the  Graduate  School,  the  causes  root,  not  in  any  clash  of 
histology  with  poetics,  but  in  a  far  bigger,  more  significant 
movement.  Our  naive  conditions  in  the  small  college  lie  now, 
dim  and  disappearing,  on  a  receding  horizon,  and  a  new  order 
waxes  mightily  in  the  firmament. 

In  this  regard,  two  points  demand  elucidation, 

’January  24,  1907;  “The  value  of  the  doctor’s  degree.” 
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(i)  Frequently  as  we  may  refer  to  it,  when  in  apologetic 
mood,  we  often  fail  to  realize  our  excessive  youth.  The 
masterpiece — epopee,  if  you  will — of  1775-83  simulates  ancient 
history,  no  doubt.  But,  till  the  cataclysm  of  the  Rebellion, 
our  ethos  remained  colonial  in  spiritual  essence.  Is  it  not 
possible,  and  illuminating,  to  suggest  that  the  Civil  War,  deep 
down,  was  not  a  conflict  of  North  wdth  South,  not  a  struggle 
over  slavery,  but  far  rather  a 

“last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west” 

of  Puritan  with  Cavalier,  of  the  colonial  democratic  with  the 
colonial  aristocratic  society  ?  Is  it  not  apposite  to  reflect  that, 
perhaps,  the  conventional  tale  of  Blue  victory  and  Gray  defeat 
may  serve  to  conceal  something  of  goodlier  import?  The 
South  did  indeed  go  down;  but,  thanks  to  her  tremendous 
effort,  the  North  experienced  profound  change,  and  never 
returned  again  to  her  former  paths.  In  short,  both  colonial 
civilizations  rocked  to  their  fall  and,  on  the  ruins,  a  distinct¬ 
ively  American  order  could  arise  at  length.  Be  the  foot- 
rule  judgments  of  “exact”  history  what  they  may,  a  parallel 
view  certainly  holds  of  our  intellectual  career.  Chaucer  and 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  Tenny¬ 
son,  Locke  and  Hume  and  Reid,  Hobbes  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Adam  Smith,  Newton  and  Smeaton  and  James  Watt, 
floating  in  midair  over  our  devoted  heads,  abashed  us.  Free 
expression  of  self  were  too  much  to  e.xpect  from  a  young  folk 
preoccupied  with  many  things,  and  compassed  about  by  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  As  Emerson  said,  in  1837,  “the 
spirit  of  the  American  freeman  is  already  suspected  to  be 
timid,  imitative,  tame.”  Yet,  even  at  this,  his  summons  to  cul¬ 
tural  freedom  found  no  ready  response  outside  New  England. 
Domestic  tragedy  was  to  come  and  go  ere  the  general  could 
respond  vitally  to  his  appeal.  The  slow  mills  of  God  inhibited 
events  from  unfolding  otherwise  or  more  rapidly.  The 
pioneer,  on  a  continent  where  riotous  or  sullen  nature  must 
needs  be  subdued  in  order  that  fo(xl  and  clothing  and  shelter 
may  accrue,  of  necessity  imports  the  “spiritually  indispen¬ 
sable.”  And  when,  as  to  him  of  English  speech,  supplies  are 
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so  bountiful  and  free,  he  continues  to  import  long  after  leisure 
and  comparative  wealth  have  succeeded  bare  subsistence. 
Ideas  to  gamble  with!  And  all  for  nothing!  What 
supererogation  to  set  about  the  fierce  task  of  creating 
others!  What  folly,  with  limited  resources,  to  challenge 
the  hopeless  comparison !  And  so  it  was.  Besides,  the 
very  circles  from  which  affinity  for  ideas  might  be 
anticipated  were  set  in  the  opinion — congenital  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon — that  most  ideas  savor  neither  of  God  nor  of 
man,  but  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  Nay,  the  breed  persists;  do 
not  America’s  two  rarest  artists  in  poetry  still  fail  from  the 
Hall  of  Fame?  Therefore  the  judicious  course  pointed  to¬ 
ward  acceptance  or  rejection  of  generous  provision,  for,  both 
ways  spelled  safety,  because  declaimer  of  all  original  re¬ 
sponsibility  could  be  entered.  One  might  think  with  Shelley 
or  rage  at  him ;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  a  reckoning,  be  ad¬ 
judged  of  clean  lips  and  an  empty  head.  I'idclicct: — Shelley 
must  answer  ahme  for  his  own  sins.  A  democrat,  striking  his 
front  against  heaven’s  stars;  a  reprobate,  doomed  to  hell-fire 
for  his  serried  impieties ;  it  mattered  not.  Applauding  or  gird¬ 
ing,  the  cautious  New  Englander  stood  outwith  all  judgment 
positive  or  negative,  being  himself  nowise  among  the  makers. 
“Our  day  of  dependence,  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  other  lands’’  had  not  drawn  to  a  close. 

Now,  this  being  true  of  the  intellect,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
hold  of  institutions  framed  to  form  that  .same  intellect.  The 
name,  Cambridge,  bears  its  own  suggestion,  as  do  the  official 
titles,  “President  and  Fellows,’’  “Rector  and  Fellows.’’  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English  college  drew  the  plan  of  our  primitive 
seats  of  learning.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  colleges  of  the 
motherland  required  no  very  exacting  standard.  Besides,  they 
performed  a  function  in  regard  to  life  as  much  as  in  regard  to 
scholarship.  They  taught  a  man  that  give  and  take  with  his 
fellows,  which,  otherwise,  he  were  doomed  to  acquire  by  many 
hard  knocks  in  the  work-a-day  world.  Just  as  the  novice 
in  the  monastery,  taken  at  a  plastic  age,  had  the  seal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  common  and  corporate  life  set  upon  him,  so, 
in  the  college,  the  youth  received  effectual  adjustment  use- 
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fill,  if  not  indispensable,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  decent 
citizenship.  This  aspect  of  collegiate  training  bulks  big  even 
now  in  the  old  country.  When  I  visited  a  certain  distin¬ 
guished  college,  in  1901,  the  first  thing  the  Head  told  me 
was,  that  the  last  three  Governors  General  of  India  were 
members  of  his  Society;  while,  on  a  second  visit,  last  year, 
he  hastened  to  inform  me,  that  the  college  counted  so  many 
representatives  in  the  Cabinet,  so  many  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
unprecedented  success  by  a  feast  in  due  season.  That  is  to 
say,  of  course,  the  practical  preparation  for  life — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  definite  type  of  man — continues  to  play  a  great, 
and  conscious,  part  in  collegiate  activity.  You  must  never 
judge  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  merely  by  the  deep 
or  dull  tomes  of  its  members;  its  individualities  in  all  walks 
of  life  also  count  heavily  in  the  reckoning.  To  shape  a 
human  being,  rather  than  to  outfit  a  thinking  or  investigating 
machine,  constituted,  and  still  continues  to  constitute,  a  large 
factor  in  the  college  ideal.  And  the  main  difference — oppos¬ 
ing  social  typifications  aside — between  the  American  college 
and  its  English  prototype  was  to  be  found  in  the  grouped 
existence  of  the  latter,  round  an  evasive  university,  in  the 
single  blessedness  of  the  former.  This  colonial  relation  to 
England  persisted  till  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But,  even  so,  the  “College  of  Liberal  Arts”  found  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  clinging  to  its  apron-strings  before  the  political 
separation.  Witness,  Medicine  at  Philadelphia,  in  1765;  then 
Law  at  William  and  Mary,  in  1779,  and  Theology  at  Rutgers, 
in  1784.  Similarly,  by  1817,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Law,  School,  Harvard  consisted  of  the  College,  together 
with  the  three  “Schools”  of  Medicine,  Divinity,  and  Law. 
The  available  instruction  thus  expanded,  and  the  lonely  college 
entered  upon  its  course  of  development  toward  the  ramified 
university.  To  repeat  this  very  familiar  tale  were  superfluous. 
Note,  however,  it  marks  the  march  to  the  second  colonial 
period — one  purely  intellectual,  when  the  American  college, 
forswearing  the  example  of  the  mother  country,  discovered, 
sampled,  and  aped  the  Teutonic  university. 
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Altho  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  Ger- 
manization  *  has  proved  the  ally  of  professionalism  all  along 
the  line,  events  lend  color  to  the  view.  And  when  I  say 
“events,”  I  include  social  no  less  than  academic  tendencies. 
On  the  academic  side,  one  meets  subdivision  and  minute 
specialization  at  every  turn.  For  example,  a  student  who  de¬ 
sires,  as  a  piece  of  general  education,  to  secure  a  purview  of 
contemporary  principles  and  their  evidences,  say,  in  biology, 
may  very  well  find  himself  set  to  spend  hours  over  a  micro¬ 
scope,  and  with  no  constant  supervision  at  that.  To  wit,  the 
powers  treat  him  as  if  he  were  about  to  devote  years  to  the 
subject,  and  initiate  him  from  this  standpoint.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  an  eager  mind,  interested  in  its  own  equip¬ 
ment,  has  a  natural  curiosity  to  know,  under  expert  guidance, 
what  a  prime  factor  in  its  intellectual  environment  means  and 
implies,  what  it  can  and  can  not  prove.  Why  this  doleful  loss 
of  opportunity?  Because  the  work  is  organized  on  such  and 
such  a  plan,  and  it  is  so  organized  as  a  main  result  of  special¬ 
ization.  Accordingly,  subjects  are  prone  to  become  so  sub¬ 
divided  that  their  formative  principles  disappear  in  a  maze  of 
intramaterial  groups.  Your  pervasive  Ph.  D.’d  individual,  his 
eye  for  long  years,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  a  part  of  the  field, 
delimitates  his  task  sharply  from  that  of  his  next  neighbor. 
Doubtless,  excellent  reasons  impel  him ;  under  no  other  con¬ 
dition,  such  is  the  supposition,  can  he  offer  acceptable  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  that  inexorable  fetich,  “results.”  So.  intensive 
farming  of  ever-attenuating  acreage  becomes  the  order — a 
veritable  imperative— -of  the  day.  All  proceed  forthwith  to 
dig  clay  for  bricks,  because  that  way  lies  “success.”  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  method  has  its  most  evident  and  questionable  ex¬ 
pression  in  multiplication  of  courses.  Of  these,  some  are  ele¬ 
mentary  enough,  but  not  in  the  right  way  frequently.  Their 
aim  is  to  teach  the  novice  “the  use  of  his  tools,”  not  to  render 

*  Needless  to  say,  no  scholar  has  anything  but  admiration  for  the  German  uni¬ 
versities.  But,  seeing  that  we  possess  nothing  like  the  German  school  system,  it 
is  a  vital  problem  whether  we  do  wisely  in  applying  a  variant  (some  would  say  a 
parody)  of  the  German  university  plan  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  our 
Arts  faculties. 
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him  a  definite  force  in  himself.  I  have  been  told  that,  in  a 
certain  psychological  laboratory,  aspirants  to  the  study  of  mind 
might  be  found  “down  cellar,’’  learning  to  polish  brass !  Other 
courses,  more  numerous  by  far,  can  import  little  or  nothing 
to  the  youth  desirous  of  a  view  of  a  subject  in  its  vital  bear¬ 
ings  upon  that  contemporary  culture  wherein  he  must  live. 
He  therefore  rests  in  an  ignorance  for  which  no  blame  attaches 
to  him.  In  brief,  thanks  to  supposed  German  example,  backed 
by  obliviousness  of  America’s  peculiar  needs,  courses  have 
been  thrust  pell-mell  before  the  undergraduate,  without  the 
remotest  reference  to  their  possible  value  in  general  education. 
Not  only  can  he  elect  them,  he  is  even  urged  to  a  choice  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  who,  worse  luck,  are 
themselves  lop-sided,  and  unfit  to  advise.  I  find,  on  analyzing 
the  arts  bulletin  of  a  great  university,  that,  during  the  current 
year,  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  courses  are  offered 
in  the  two  semesters.  “Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore 
and  six.”  Premising  that  the  instruction  available  here  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  modern  languages,  rhetoric,  history, 
education,  and  psychology,  appeals  primarily  to  budding 
teachers,  I  doubt  whether  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  number 
possess  a  suspicion  of  cultural  value.  That  the  majority, 
faithfully  followed,  will  end  in  more  or  less  acquisition,  there 
can  be  no  question.  But,  they  may  end  also,  pari  passu  for 
each  subject,  in  a  student  who  issues  from  the  sacred  portals 
as  narrow  as  a  Latin  grammar;  and,  not  seldom,  this  proves 
the  mighty  consequence.  For  ir  school  system  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Germans;  we  can  not  enjoy  the  human  ma¬ 
terial  they  obtain.  Our  amorphous  elective  system  shows 
that  the  universities  tend  to  forget  or  gloss  this  simple  fact. 
The  effects  call  for  no  comment,  he  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let 
him  see.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  undergraduate  interest 
in  ideas  and  in  books  has  fallen  on  evil  times.  True,  it  were 
prodigal  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  But  why  give  the  poor 
brutes  a  Hobson’s  choice  in  chaff?  And  then  blame  them, 
because  they  fail  to  become  humanized ! 
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Furthermore,  social  movements  these  last  twenty  years  have 
conspired  to  intensify  this  crisis.  How  many  students  elect 
their  courses  free  from  the  arricrc  pcnscc  of  use,  and  for  the 
conscious  purpose  of  personal  enlargement  or  transformation  ? 
From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  a 
decreasing  proportion.  Yet  the  student  must  not  be  saddled 
with  all  the  fault.  Amid  the  welter  of  possible  elections,  flung 
down  before  him  without  rhyme  or  reason,  beginning  or  end, 
he  can  not  move  unless  he  adopt  a  principle.  His  chosen  or 
probable  future  furnishes  the  sole  Ariadne  thread  thru  the 
labyrinth.  The  preacher,  lawyer,  physician,  etc.,  requires  a 
certain  stock  of  information ;  so  too  the  engineer,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant.  What  wonder  if,  in  the  circumstances,  thus  the  elec¬ 
tions  go.  Subjects  multiply,  while  men  decay.  If  a  student, 
no  matter  what  pursuit  he  is  to  follow,  can  extract  from  his 
university  career  one  thing  more  than  another  destined  to  be 
of  solace  and  gracious  influence  always,  it  is  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue.  Yet  I  could 
name  a  prominent  university  where,  as  the  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  informed  me,  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  men  elect 
the  subject.  Is  a  more  miserable  parody  of  general  education 
conceivable  ? 

•‘So  long,  so  slow  the  moments  that  prevent 
The  execution  of  my  higli  intent 
Of  studying  truths  that  rich  and  poor  concern, 

Which  old  and  young  are  lost  unless  they  learn.” 

The  circumambient  atmosphere,  I  suppose,  suggests  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  “sissy.”  As  with  religion,  the  most  potent  factor  in 
man’s  history,  it  must  be  given  over  to  dreamers  and  mysta- 
gogues,  to  charlatans  and  folk  “who  possess  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  anything.”  Similarly,  in  the  mad  whirl  of 
mastication,  many  acquire  a  modicum  of  everything  except 
the  reading  habit.  Te.xt-books,  outlines,  and  any  form  of 
pemmican  run  riot  in  the  book  stores.  The  multitude  of  manu¬ 
factured  non-significant  volumes  bewilders.  Nearly  all  are 
fitted  to  “enter  our  memory,  but  not  our  mind.”  To  study  at 
leisure  belongs  in  an  unknown  world.  So  much  for  Seneca’s 
memorable  saying:  “Leisure  without  study  is  death,  and  the 
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grave  of  a  living  man.”  Briefly,  we  are  being  rushed  thru 
an  age  full  of  superfluity,  barren  in  essentials.  “Gray  in 
gray”  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no  more  than  a  plain  statement 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  unrest  and  misgiving.  Moreover, 
the  hand  of  fate  weighs  heavy  on  us  in  this  matter.  If  we 
have  overpast  our  second  colonialism,  it  has  been  but  to  create 
a  huge  system  of  scientific  feudalism,  prolific  in  “fragmental 
humanities.”  Why  ? 

(2)  This  at  once  raises  the  second  point.  Two  generations 
have  WTOught  a  sea  change  upon  the  accompaniments  of  life. 
It  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  no 
epoch  of  destruction,  criticism,  and  so  forth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  human  race  never  saw  its  mate  in  elaboration  of  the 
setting  of  life.  Whether  for  the  mental  or  the  material  side, 
this  holds  true.  Divide  your  sciences  into  the  exact,  based  on 
mathematics ;  the  biological,  based  on  physiology ;  the  human, 
based  on  history.  What  a  spectacle  they  present!  Mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology  transformed  beyond 
recognition :  all  the  biological  sciences  brought  to  birth :  all 
the  human  sciences  dispatched  on  their  missions  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  last  century,  what  may  be  called  the  old  mathe¬ 
matics  and  celestial  mechanics,  together  with  a  little  chemistry 
and  less  physiology,  formed  the  kingdom  of  science.  The 
empire,  spanning  a  universe,  has  been  conquered  since.  Or, 
take  the  material  side.  The  applications  of  steam,  first  in  the 
pumping  engine,  then  in  the  locomotive,  the  marine  engine,  the 
printing  press,  and  the  factory ;  the  cotton  gin ;  the  sewing 
machine;  the  telegraph;  the  submarine  cable;  the  telephone; 
and,  lastly,  the  further  uses  of  electricity, what  do  they  not 
imply  for  the  reorientation  of  our  mortal  lot?  The  cumulative 
effects  of  all,  science,  steam,  and  electricity  taken  together, 
amount  to  a  change  s^i  vast  that  the  mind  fails  to  grasp  even 
its  fringes.  And  to  what  purpose  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
to  this  point,  the  result  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  an  immense  differentiation  of  opportunities  to  externalize 
self,  with  no  corresponding  internal  intensification.  Intellec¬ 
tual  and  physical  possessions  and,  very  notably,  their  values, 

:  have  multiplied  beyond  precedent.  But  no  parallel  advance 
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either  in  the  estimate  or  actual  worth  of  human  nature  can 
be  traced  anywhere.  Men  clutch  impetuously  at  commodities 
in  all  kinds, — mental  or  commercial  makes  no  difference, — and, 
in  this  immense  preoccupation,  lose  sight  of  themselves.  For, 
what  do  we  mean,  usually,  by  intellectual  success?  Let  us 
confess,  little  more  than  abstract  researches,  wrought  with 
elaborate  care  and  artifice,  yet  devoid  of  essential  relations  or 
end,  and  applauded  because  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
technical  instructions  laid  down  by  journeyman  methodology. 
For  the  rest,  success  and  dollars  seem  interchangeable  terms; 
does  not  “money  talk”?  Choked  in  erudition  or  e.xperimental 
deftness,  the  spirit  of  man  withers.  On  the  other  hand,  lack 
of  leisure  or  loss  of  health,  alienation  of  friends  or  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  them,  naive  philistinism  or  flabby  proprieties, 
form  the  constant  prelude  to  a  fat  bank-book.  Our  Zeitgeist 
would  appear  to  insist  that  we  should  so  immerse  ourselves 
in  transient  phenomena  as  to  become  blind  to  the  ultimate 
significance  of  any  single  phenomenon.  We  deify  “results” 
and,  thus  preoccupied,  lose  awareness  that  the  most  important 
instrument  in  the  laboratory  is  the  observer  himself.  We 
yearn  for  election  to  the  “get-there-club,”  wrecking  not  a  whit 
of  the  stunted  creature  who  arrives  within  the  delectable  door. 
By  one  of  those  amazing  parado.xes,  delightful  to  Clio,  man 
has  become  a  helot  to  the  things  which  he  conceives  himself 
to  have  conquered. 

“To-day  is  the  day  of  the  chattel  .  .  . 

Web  to  weave,  and  corn  to  grind; 

Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.” 

Thus,  as  the  university  happens  to  be  no  more  than  a  social 
organ  functioning  in  its  own  way,  the  issue  is  all  too  plain. 
The  summed  situation,  within  as  without  the  quadrangle,  en¬ 
thrones  technique  without  reference  to  individuality.  The 
possibility  that  he  himself,  in  his  own  unique  person,  may  be 
a  man’s  greatest  achievement,  and  not  some  series  of  niggling 
experiments  or  shriveled  pamphlets,  belongs  on  another  planet. 
“I  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  gold ;  even  a  man  than 
the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir.”  Never  was  prophecy  more 
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flouted  by  the  event  than  at  this  very  hour.  A  tremendous 
stream  of  tendency  seems  to  he  sweepinj:;;  personal  distinction 
into  a  whirlpool  of  cheap  and  nasty  materialism.  Not  that  an 
exploded  metaphysical  thet)ry  reijjns.  But  judgment  of  in¬ 
effectuality  overtakes  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  just  in 
proportion  as  new-found  technique  or  virtuosity  advertises  the 
clever  mechanical  adjustments  of  the  performer.  The  Eolian 
plays  well  enough — it  is  always  correct,  and  this  secured,  inter¬ 
pretation  becomes  the  merest  moonshine. 

These  signs  of  the  times  are  writ  large  and  indubitable.  So 
much  we  can  not  alter.  The  problem  remains  to  read  them 
aright.  Personally,  I  believe  them  to  he  phenomena  of  trans¬ 
ition — of  a  transition,  further,  destined  to  oppress  us  for  an¬ 
other  twenty-five  years  at  least.  Meanwhile,  the  university, 
if  loyal  to  its  sacred  mission,  must  prepare,  not  simply  to 
diagnose,  hut  to  prescribe  for  several  UKxlern  humors.  Why 
do  so  many  “college-bred”  merchants,  lawyers,  etc.,  aye,  and 
professors,  read  nothing  untechnical  save  newspapers,  dime 
magazines,  and  “greatest  novels  of  the  century,”  discovered 
one  per  week  by  Barahhas,  the  i)uhlisher?  W’hy  are  so  many 
“educated”  men  in  all  walks  of  life  philistine,  narrow,  credu¬ 
lous,  devoid  of  poised  judgment  regarding  what  is  harmful, 
what  valuable  to  a  human  being?  Why  is  the  A.  B.,  or  what 
not,  so  conventional,  bigoted,  anti-this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing,  so  impervious  to  ideas  not  consecrated  by  usage  ?  Why 
has  “sport,”  so-called,  come  to  claim  such  a  disproportionate 
place  in  the  leisure  of  the  whole  body  politic  since  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  were  made  free  to  the  people?  Why 
has  our  stock  of  great  men  run  so  low?  In  all  cases,  is  it  not 
emptiness'  calling  unto  emptiness,  and  receiving  its  reply? 
“The  man  and  the  moment  coincide,”  hut  there  is  no  moment. 
External  movements  are  dominating  us,  not  we  them.  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  the  university  in  the  circumstances? 
Briefly,  not  to  impart,  in  John  Bright’s  scornful  phrase,  “a 
smattering  of  two  dead  languages,”  nor,  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  sai<l,  something  that  is  “a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  hooks.”  Not  to  impart  anything  at  all,  if  you 
so  please  to  put  it.  But,  first  and  foremost,  to  represent  some- 
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thing;  to  insist,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever,  upon  a  certain 
mental  and  moral  attitude.  A  specific  habit  of  mind,  definite 
refinement  of  sensibility,  and  characteristic  taste  or  tang,  all 
mobilized  ujKm  a  ‘‘transvaluation  of  values”; — these  constitute 
at  once  its  judgment  and  its  justification.  How  removed  by 
poles  from  such  it  now  stands  I  need  not  further  insist,  save 
to  add  that  “all  around  us  there  is  an  immense  hubbub  over 
things  insignificant”  intrinsically,  and  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
about  the  one  significant  fact — the  transitive  power  of  a  de¬ 
veloped  manhood. 

I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  “question  of  the  classics”  forms 
but  an  incident  in  a  much  wider  movement.  Indeed  the 
classics  have  fallen  under  the  common  condemnation.  How 
many  of  our  alumni  could  give  us  something  like  the  work  of 
Sellar  or  Jebb  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer?  How  many  of  our 
alumme  a  comjianion  to  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood’s  The  moral 
■Uieal?  For  better  or  for  worse,  we  experience  no  sort  of 
vision.  The  fundamental  factors  of  mortality  lie  buried  be¬ 
neath  enormous,  confused  masses  of  intellectual  and  material 
fragments,  gold  of  price  intermixt  with  consequential  rub¬ 
bish  ;  and  to  these  mountains  all  must  add  their  petty  tribute 
or  be  drummed  from  the  regimented  “workers.”  The  prac¬ 
tical,  the  utilitarian,  the  technical  deflects  us  from  considera¬ 
tion  of  human  nature.  All  together  upset  the  focus  of  the 
spiritual  eye  and  teach  us  that  environment  dwarfs  mental 
organization.  Everything  presses  its  damnable  instructiveness 
upon  us,  de  haut  en  bus,  and  so  bemuses  us  that  we  develop 
neither  the  insight  nor  the  character  to  declare  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  supremacy  of  the  creative  spirit.  Why  it  should 
be  different  in  Britain,  to  some  extent  at  least,  need  not  be 
set  down  here.  But  her  example  goes  to  prove  that  the 
true  product  of  the  university,  its  due  to  the  community  that 
maintains  it,  is  the  differentiated  personality.  The  point  is, 
the  thing  can  be  done.  But  the  question  stares  us  in  the  face. 
How  can  it  be  done  in  our  world  and  in  our  way? 

R.  M.  Wenley 

Universoy  of  Miciiican 
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PREACHING  AS  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

AN  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  SEMINARIES 

Homiletic,  in  the  view  of  rhetoric,  is  a  particular  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  general  art  and  a  continuous  discipline.  Tho  any 
worthy  study  may  be  said  to  have  no  end,  to  go  on  expanding 
with  the  student,  this  is  generally  true  in  each  man’s  practise 
only  of  some  one  study  of  his  predilection — of  Greek,  per¬ 
haps,  or  sociolog)\  Such  a  study  is  an  avocation;  but 
rhetoric  is  a  part  of  every  man’s  vocation.  It  is  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  vocation  of  every  man  who  has  a  message  for  his 
fellows.  No  such  man  can  ever  leave  it  or  have  done  with  it. 
It  runs  thru  his  life.  It  is  old  and  new  every  day,  because 
it  is  the  tool  of  his  work.  Whether  we  call  it  composition  in 
high  school,  or  rhetoric  in  college,  or  forensic  in  schools  of 
law,  or  homiletic  in  schools  of  divinity,  it  is  one  continuous 
study.  It  expands  and  varies  in  successive  applications;  but 
it  keeps  a  constant  character.  Rhetoric  may  thus  be  a  constant 
in  education.  A  special  name  denotes  each  of  its  special  appli¬ 
cations  ;  the  general  purpose  and  object  are  variously  but  con¬ 
tinuously  the  same.  For  rhetoric  is  that  discipline  by  which 
a  man  learns  progressively  how  to  make  his  message  tell.  Its 
continuous  direction  toward  this  end  makes  it  at  once  a  means 
and  a  mea.sure  of  education. 

This  continuity  is  sometimes  brought  home  to  us  practically 
by  the  shifting  of  the  borders  between  its  provinces.  What 
Freshmen  used  to  learn  at  college  is  now  largely  taught  in 
school.  What  was  taught  as  homiletics  in  divinity  schools 
forty  years  ago  is  now  taught  in  part  by  many  colleges.  The 
first-year  student  in  law,  if  he  be  the  graduate  of  a  college, 
may  know  already  how  to  draw  his  brief  and  his  statement 
of  facts.  Intercollegiate  debating  sometimes  shows  a  grasp 
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of  presentation  not  inferior  to  that  of  Congress.  In  a  word, 
rhetoric  as  a  general  or  liberal  study  often  anticipates  its  more 
special  applications.  This  means,  not  that  the  province  lines 
are  vanishing,  but  that  there  is  free  trade  over  the  border. 
The  college,  standing  in  the  midst,  and  serving  a  distinct 
period  of  conscious  intellectual  awakening,  is  likely  as  a  per¬ 
manent  factor  to  determine  what  is  done  before  and  after. 
College  rhetoric,  looking  back  at  high  school  essays  and 
.speeches,  looking  on  at  college  essays  and  debates,  looking 
ahead  at  sermons,  moot-court  trials  and  editorials,  sees  in  all 
these  something  constant  and  continuous.  The  more  distinctly 
our  schemes  of  lower  and  higher  studies  recognize  this  con¬ 
secutiveness  of  rhetoric,  the  more  surely  our  young  men  will 
find  themselves.  But  there  should  always  be,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  theorize,  distinct  provinces,  corresponding  to  the  diverg¬ 
ing  directions  of  distinct  professions;  and  each  student  and 
each  teacher  must  prepare  specifically  for  expertness  in  his 
own  province.  Rhetoric  becomes  homiletic  when  the  general 
training  is  carried  forward  by  those  specific  methods  which 
constitute  the  technic  of  preaching. 

For  that  rhetoric  is  a  continuous  discipline,  and  that  from 
of  old  it  has  included  both  speaking  and  writing,  must  never 
be  taken  to  imply  that  its  method  is  the  same  in  all  its  appli¬ 
cations,  and  that  the  methods  of  speaking  are  the  methods  of 
writing.  Rhetoric  is  the  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  end. 
Where  the  end,  then,  is  to  reach,  not  readers,  but  hearers,  the 
method,  in  plan  and  detail,  in  teaching  and  practise,  should 
correspond.  Oratory  is  not  merely  the  original  application  of 
rhetoric;  it  remains  of  all  applications  the  most  immediate. 
It  has  been  neither  superseded  nor  much  modified  by  an  age 
of  print.  The  peculiar  power  of  the  spoken  message  over  the 
wills  of  hearing  men  is  an  abiding  fact  of  human  nature.  Let 
it  control,  then,  your  application  of  rhetoric.  You  are  preach¬ 
ers.  If  you  are  writers,  too,  still  the  writing  is  subsidiary  to 
the  speaking.  For  you,  rhetoric  is  oratory,  and  should  be 
studied  as  oratory. 

That  this  implies  practical  command  of  delivery,  tho  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  need  not  be  discust  here.  Presupposing 
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elocution,  wherein  is  rhetoric  strongly  and  peculiarly  oratory? 
What  difference,  after,  all,  is  there  between  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing?  Why  should  I,  who  teach  both  and  ani  a  writer,  insist 
upon  this  distinction  ?  Because,  altho  it  ought  to  be  a  truism, 
I  find  it  too  often  practically  ignored.  Why  do  I  stand  be¬ 
fore  you  to-night  ?  My  message  might  more  easily  have  been 
written.  The  occasion  of  your  inviting  me  was  apparently 
that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  read  my  print.  You  ask  some¬ 
thing  more — I  want  something  more — which  I  am  trying  to 
realize  by  speaking.  We  both  feel  the  human  impulse  to 
speak  and  to  hear,  face  to  face.  Now  I  mention  my  own  case 
merely  because  it  is  extreme.  If  in  the  case  of  a  writer  and  a 
rhetorician  speech  can  give  something  distinct  from  writing, 
how  much  more  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  by  vocation  a 
speaker!  lie  whose  bent  ancl  vocation  and  training  are  to 
address  his  fellowmen  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  who,  in  what¬ 
ever  field  of  oratory,  is  a  speaker — he  is  applying  rhetoric 
more  immediately  and  practically  than  is  possible  to  any  pen. 
In  this  aspect,  speaking  and  writing  are  not  the  same,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be;  and  your  concern  is  with 
speaking. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  our  modern  conditions 
your  sacred  profession  is  more  clearly  a  profession  of  ora¬ 
tory  than  any  other.  Lawyers  today  may  depend  more  on 
the  office-work  of  writing.  Senators  may  labor  more  in  com¬ 
mittees  than  on  the  floor;  but  the  preacher  still  speaks  to  men 
above  all  from  his  pulpit,  and  men  still  come  regularly  to  hear 
him.  I  will  not  say  that  his  usefulness  is  greatest  in  his  ser¬ 
mons,  for  the  sacred  office  has  other  aspects;  but  I  make  bold 
to  assert,  iti  spjte  of  our  present  welter  of  print,  that  preach¬ 
ing  today  is  a  peculiar  and  abiding  opportunity  of  oratory. 

For  oratory,  particularly  viewed,  is  persuasion.  It  is  the 
energizing  of  truth.  It  is  the  bringing  of  truth  to  bear  by 
a  man  immediately  upon  men.  It  is  truth  kindled  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  between  speaker  and  hearer ;  and  until  human  nature  suf¬ 
fers  more  radical  change  than  has  been  brought  about  by 
print,  men  will  need  it  and  crave  it.  The  essence  of  oratory 
is  the  immediate  relation  between  the  particular  speaker  and 
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the  particular  audience.  Your  aim  in  your  sermon  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  relation,  to  generate  that  current.  This  is  the  in¬ 
flexible  condition  of  oratory  in  every  place  and  in  all  time; 
and  no  one  needs  to  keep  it  more  firmly  in  mind  than  a 
preacher.  A  man  writes  into  the  wide  world,  into  the  air,  to 
be  read  by  whosoever  will,  by  that  abstraction  which  we  call 
the  general  public.  A  man  preaches  to  a  particular  audience. 
If  he  does  not  reach  and  touch  that  audience  then  and  there, 
he  has  failed. 

For  so  we  judge  each  time  even  the  sermons  of  men 
who  habitually  succeed.  1  once  heard  a  preacher  of  re¬ 
nowned  eloquence  ad<lress  a  body  of  college  students.  His 
discourse  was  progressive,  logical,  convincing,  I  should  say, 
to  an  attentive  reader;  but  it  passed  over  the  heads  of  his  ac¬ 
tual  hearers.  The  next  day  I  heard  the  same  speaker  address 
a  smaller  audience.  His  speech  was  no  le.ss  logical  in  con¬ 
struction;  but  it  also  held  the  men  that  heard  it.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  worth  of  the  former  address  in  print,  it 
failed  where  the  other  succeeded — as  a  speech.  At  the  Prince¬ 
ton  sesquicentennial.  President  Cleveland  presented  to  a  highly 
academic  audience  a  series  of  admirable  political  doctrines  in 
highly  abstract  and  Latin  language.  At  the  Columbia  ses¬ 
quicentennial,  Mayor  McClellan  put  the  same  truths  into  ur¬ 
gent  and  specific  appeal.  There  is  no  question  which  was  the 
better  speech. 

Now,  it  is  the  preacher’s  peculiar  opportunity  to  know  his 
audience  as  few  other  public  speakers  can  know  theirs;  for  his 
audience  is  typically  and  usually  his  own  parish.  He  goes 
among  them  every  day.  He  talks  with  them.  As  he  must 
answer  for  their  lives,  so  he  has  a  peculiar  opportunity  of  an¬ 
swering  their  lives  by  what  he  learns  from  them;  and  surely 
no  sermon  can  be  called  a  good  sermon  which  might  be  good 
for  some  other  congregation  or  some  other  time.  Since  ora¬ 
tory  is  always  here  and  now,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  the  opportunity,  of  the  preacher  to  realize  its  very 
ideal. 

Sermons,  moreover,  are  here  and  now  in  the  sense  that  they 
belong  very  largely  to  the  Aristotelian  class  of  occasional  ora- 
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tory.  You  will  remember  Aristotle’s  three  divisions:  forensic, 
or  the  speech  of  the  law  courts ;  deliberative,  or  the  speech  of 
the  senate;  and  occasional,  or  the  speech  of  the  occasion.  Ser¬ 
mons  are  very  largely  of  the  last  class.  This  implies  no  mere 
superficial  timeliness.  Tho  a  preacher  should  not  abstain  from 
presenting  what  he  thinks  his  congregation  ought  to  hear  at 
a  given  time,  he  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  bound  to 
preach  on  Standard  Oil  or  the  insurance  investigations.  His 
audience,  so  far  as  they  are  serious — and  audiences  can  quite 
generally  be  made  serious,  even  when  inclined  to  another 
frame  of  mind — come,  however  vaguely,  for  help  in  relating 
the  present,  this  moment  of  time,  to  eternity.  Other-worldli- 
ness  is  not  a  fault ;  it  simply  needs  to  be  related  to  this-world- 
liness.  By  a  custom  that  has  the  sanction  of  rhetoric  as  well 
as  of  theology,  the  Church  provides  in  its  recurring  festivals 
as  it  were  recurring  anniversaries  of  special  truths.  That 
these  are  old  is  one  of  their  virtues ;  but  they  need  each  time 
to  be  made  new,  to  be  renewed  for  each  audience.  By  occa¬ 
sional  oratory  Aristotle  implies  just  that — the  making  of  the 
particular  occasion  vital  to  the  particular  audience,  the  making 
of  the  old  new.  Here  is  the  originality  of  oratory.  The  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  is  not  Darwin;  he  is  Huxley.  In  spite  of  miscon¬ 
ception,  originality  in  public  speaking  consists  no  more  in  re¬ 
search  and  discovery  than  in  novelty  and  sensation.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  vital  relation  to  those  conditions  of  place  and  time 
which  never  were  before  in  just  the  same  way,  and  never  will 
be  again.  A  sermon  is  the  saving  of  the  fleeting  moment 
for  eternity. 

Sermons,  then,  being  essentially  oratory,  being  mainly  what 
we  call  occasional  oratory,  what  follows  as  to  their  method? 
Every  application  of  rhetoric,  every  field  of  its  exercise,  having 
its  method  adapted  to  its  particular  end  and  object,  how  shall 
the  method  of  the  sermon  be  adapted?  Tho  such  matters 
should  be  taught,  not  preached,  still  it  is  possible  to  summa¬ 
rize  certain  specific  points  of  advice.  The  first  of  these  is  what 
the  old  teachers  and  text-books  of  rhetoric  used  to  call  ampli¬ 
fication.  I  can  remember  smiling  at  that  term  in  the  earlier 
days  of  my  teaching.  It  implied  to  me  an  excuse  for  incul- 
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eating  bombast.  My  own  experience  having  been  with  writ¬ 
ing,  it  seemed  to  me  enough  to  state  my  truth,  to  pro¬ 
pound  my  proposition ;  and  in  writing  this  may  be  actually 
enough.  The  reader  has  time  to  weigh  and  ixmder.  But 
the  hearer  has  not;  and  therefore  for  the  speaker  it  is  not 
enough  to  propound  his  truth.  Truth  will  prevail;  but  truth 
never  will  prevail  from  the  pulpit  as  a  set  of  propositions. 
The  preacher  must  make  it  prevail.  In  any  other  view  preach¬ 
ing  is  superfluous.  What  I  have  called  the  energizing  of 
truth,  the  vitalizing  of  truth,  consists  practically  in  a  good 
deal  of  amplification.  Remember  that  you  are  not  preaching 
to  yourself.  The  statement  of  truth  which  you  reached  in 
your  study  is  a  satisfaction  to  you.  It  will  not  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  much  less  a  solace  or  a  guide,  to  your  hearers  until  you 
have  given  it  to  them  more  fully.  When  you  say  to  yourself, 
‘T  will  let  it  go  at  that,”  be  sure  first  that  you  may  let  it  go 
safely.  This  does  not  imply  that  sermons  should  be  long. 
Speaking,  as  well  as  writing,  should  be  concise.  But  the  con¬ 
ciseness  of  speaking  is  not  the  conciseness  of  writing.  The 
conciseness  of  writing  may  consist  in  packing  away  many 
things ;  the  conciseness  of  speaking  consists  rather  in  selecting 
a  few.  It  is  a  compression,  not  of  parts,  but  of  the  whole. 
A  speech  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  a  sermon,  must  be  large 
within  its  limits;  and  therefore  its  limits  must  be  small.  A 
sermon  should  be,  not  many  things,  but  a  few  things  in  abun¬ 
dance.  How  else  can  there  be  room  for  that  example,  that  il¬ 
lustration  and  appeal,  which  are  the  very  commonplaces  of 
preaching?  In  a  word,  a  sermon  is  a  practical,  thoro,  and 
vital  amplification  of  a  very  simple  outline.  Infinite  riches 
are  comprized  in  the  little  room  by  the  skill  with  which  a 
preacher  has  first  reduced  his  message  to  a  very  few  vital 
points,  and  then  by  iteration  and  by  expansion,  by  example  and 
illustration,  has  made  those  points  dwell  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  That  is  the  practical  and  essential  virtue  of  ampli¬ 
fication.  It  means  that  a  speech  should  be,  not  many,  but 
much. 

What  I  have  called  the  appeal  of  the  sermon  is  in  a  large 
sense  one  of  its  essential  qualities;  for  a  sermon  cannot  af- 
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ford  to  leave  the  hearers  cold.  But  I  am  thinking-  of  appeal, 
not  as  something  separate  from  conviction  or  exposition,  not 
as  something  superadded  after  the  sermon  is  complete,  but  as 
that  quality  which  arises  from  the  very  conception  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  from  the  very  earnestness  with  which  the  preacher  de¬ 
sires  to  convey  that  particular  truth  to  that  particular  audience. 
This  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  sensationalism.  Sen¬ 
sationalism  surely  is  a  vice.  So  also  is  coldness  or  dryness. 
That  a  sermon  should  not  be  sensational  is  surely  but  a  nega¬ 
tive  virtue.  A  preacher  must  learn  how  to  appeal  more  surely 
than  by  sensations;  but  to  say  that  he  must  none  the  less  ap¬ 
peal  is  simply  iterating  the  essential  condition  of  oratory. 

Here  I  pause  upon  the  dreadful  brink  of  a  second  piece 
of  advice  which  does  not  agree  with  what  I  have  sometimes 
heard,  and  yet  is  too  strongly  upon  my  own  conviction  to  be 
withheld.  It  follows  from  the  general  office  of  oratory  and 
the  particular  office  of  preaching,  that  sermons,  like  other 
speeches,  will  not  have  their  full  effect  unless  the  speaker  dis¬ 
penses  in  the  pulpit  with  his  manuscript.  Manuscript  is  al¬ 
ways  a  non-conductor  of  eloquence,  and  usually  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  persuasion.  The  vital  condition  of  oratory  be¬ 
ing  the  touch  or  current  between  the  speaker  and  hearer, 
that  touch  is  removed,  that  current  is  impaired,  or  even 
broken,  by  the  intervention  of  manuscript.  I  will  not  expand 
transcendentally  on  what  is  vaguely  called  magnetism.  I  am 
not  insisting  that  all  sermons  should  be  in  a  higher  and  more 
special  sense  eloquence.  I  am  simply  enunciating  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  hearers  and  preachers  when  I  say  that  reading  is  in 
the  way. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  advantages  of  writing, 
much  less  the  advantages  of  written  preparation.  Impromptu 
speaking,  in  the  literal  sense,  is  much  rarer  than  is  commonly 
supposed;  and,  rare  or  frequent,  is  not  of  primary  concern. 
Most  speeches  are  in  some  way  prepared.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  question,  is  how  best  to  prepare.  The 
answer  that  I  urge  is,  prepare,  not  to  read,  but  to  speak.  Pre¬ 
supposing  a  sermon  conceived  and  developed  at  leisure  and 
with  care,  admitting  in  some  cases  even  a  sermon  written  out 
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from  start  to  finish,  I  am  urging  simply  that  after  it  has  been 
so  prepared,  or  even  so  written,  it  be  left  at  home.  The 
preparation  to  speak  without  manuscript  is  longer  and  more 
severe  than  the  preparation  for  reading  can  ever  be.  No  one 
can  possibly  feel  that  more  keenly  than  the  man  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  formed  his  early  habit  of  composition  upon  writing.  It 
is  precisely  because  I  have  e.xperienceil  the  difticulty  of  break¬ 
ing  thru  exclusive  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  finding  that 
they  had  to  be  broken  thru  by  every  one  who  wisht  to  realize 
his  opportunities  as  a  speaker  at  their  full,  that  I  am  urging 
upon  you  tonight  to  begin  now — to  learn  now  how  to  focus 
your  preparation  upon  a  final  oral  result — to  learn  now  how 
to  swim  without  corks,  since  swim  you  must.  I  am  urging 
you  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  easier  conception  of  preach¬ 
ing  which  I  believe  to  be  deficient,  if  not  mistaken.  Reading 
is  not  preaching.  No  one  who  has  tried  can  honestly  believe 
in  his  power  to  gain  and  to  keep  a  real  and  constant  touch 
with  his  audience  when  he  has  a  manuscript  in  the  way. 

Just  a  week  ago  tonight,  I  heard  a  popular  novelist  ad¬ 
dress  a  large  crowd  in  my  university  town  on  socialism.  He 
began  by  coming  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
speaking  to  the  people.  Since  he  spoke  sincerely,  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  message,  and  directly  eye  to  eye,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  holding  our  attention.  But  in  this  preliminary 
discourse  were  certain  ominous  references  to  “my  paper,”  “the 
paper  I  am  about  to  read.”  etc.,  and  just  so  scnm  as  he  picked 
up  that  fatal  paper  a  curtain  descended  between  him  and  us. 
He  was  no  less  sincere;  he  was,  if  possible,  even  more  earnest; 
but  he  had  lost  touch.  This  was  so  apparent  even  to  himself 
that  from  time  to  time,  as  he  reached  the  more  fervid  parts 
of  his  appeal,  he  was  moved  to  throw  down  his  manuscript, 
to  emerge  once  more  and  speak  to  us.  “W  hat  I  mean  to  say,” 
he  would  cry;  and  then  he  would  really  make  a  speech.  But 
such  was  the  defect  of  his  preparation  that  he  w^as  obliged 
again  and  again  to  resort  to  his  manuscript,  and  again  and 
again  to  lose  his  audience.  He  showed  afresh  the  fallacy  of 
attempting  to  make  a  direct  appeal,  which  was  his  object,  by 
reading  a  manuscript,  and  also  the  practical  difficulty  of  at- 
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tempting  to  read  and  to  speak  at  the  same  time;  for  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  his  case  as  in  many  others,  was  to  disrupt  his  plan, 
and  to  draw  out  the  discourse  to  unreasonable  and  tedious 
length.  What  I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  .is  the  importance 
of  preparing  yourselves  from  the  beginning  to  speak  without 
manuscript. 

If,  then,  the  preparation  should  be  directed  toward  ultimate 
speaking,  not  toward  makeshift  reading,  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  First  by  the  method  of  the  plan.  That  a  plan  is  a 
preretiuisite  of  effective  speaking  is  an  axiom  of  effective 
speakers,  however  much  it  may  be  doubted  by  the  inexpert. 
The  people  who  suppose  that  a  plan  hinders  spontaneity  seem 
to  regard  spontaneity  as  the  gift  of  gab.  Now  certainly 
what  such  people  call  flow  is  most  desirable,  is  even  necessary ; 
but  the  flow  of  your  sermon  will  be  just  as  smooth  and  just 
as  straight  as  the  channel  you  have  made  for  it  beforehand. 
A  plan,  people  say,  is  a  mechanical  device.  If  they  mean  that 
the  plan  will  result  in  a  mechanical  speech,  then  again  they 
have  a  most  deficient  idea  of  plan.  Certainly  a  plan  should 
not  be  mechanical,  but  real.  Therefore  it  must  not  be  some¬ 
body  else’s  plan,  drawn  from  a  convenient  book  of  sermon- 
heads.  No  one  else’s  plan  can  ever  be  vital  in  your  mouth. 
The  making  of  your  own  plan  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
making  of  your  own  speech,  and  ought  to  be  a  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  your  own  intellectual  discipline.  Right  plan¬ 
making  has  a  direct  and  progressive  reaction  in  clarity  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  especially  in  developing  a  faculty  of  exposition. 
For  the  plan  exhibits  the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  grasped 
by  its  maker  and  adapted  to  his  audience.  Unless  a  man  is 
to  bring  his  own  conceptions  into  his  own  order,  how  is  he 
to  bring  them  to  bear?  And  unless  he  brings  them  to  bear, 
where  is  his  sermon?  To  repeat  this  might  be  thought  super¬ 
fluous,  if  one  did  not  hear  intelligent  laymen  regretting,  of- 
tener  than  any  other  defect  of  sennons,  lack  of  shape,  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  plan.  The  criticism  does  not  mean  that  the  hearer 
desires  a  mechanical  plan,  or  an  elaborate  plan,  or  a  plan  of 
certain  pattern,  but  that  he  desires  to  see  his  way  clearly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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Now  plan-making,  amid  all  its  varieties — and  there  is  no 
one  way  for  every  man — is  essentially  of  two  kinds.  First, 
there  is  the  plan  for  the  preacher  himself  in  his  study,  the 
means  by  which  he  brings  his  thought,  his  reading,  his  notes, 
into  some  scheme  that  shall  show  their  logical  relation.  It 
is  a  map  or  chart  of  all  that  he  has  jotted  down  from  time 
to  time  on  slips  or  cards  for  that  sermon.  It  enables  him 
to  see  how  much  he  has,  and  in  what  proportions.  It  enables 
him  to  adjust  these  proportions,  to  fill  out  here,  to  e.xpunge 
there.  Such  a  plan  will  naturally  be  rather  full.  Being  a 
table  of  all  the  material  that  in  the  course  of  reflection  and 
reading  has  seemed  germane  to  the  subject  and  profitable  to 
the  hearers,  it  is  likely  to  include  more,  it  may  include  much 
more,  than  is  finally  used  in  the  address.  For  such  planning 
a  very  useful  system  is  the  one  devised  for  the  teaching  of 
argumentation  at  Harvard  by  Professor  Baker,  and  called  by 
him  a  brief.  It  is  a  simple  and  rigid  system  of  bringing  into  its 
logical  relation  every  bit  of  the  material  and,  what  is  equally 
useful,  of  forcing  out  the  sui)erfluous  or  irrelevant.  Such  a 
system  is  equally  applicable  to  exposition.  In  either  case,  ar¬ 
gumentative  or  expository,  it  gives  a  full  and  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  material,  and  by  a  method  already  familiar  to  many 
students  from  use  in  college. 

The  other  kind  of  plan  is  the  plan  for  the  people  to  hear; 
and  this  must  be  much  less  detailed,  much  broader,  much 
simpler.  For  here  the  problem  is,  not  to  map  out  a  logical 
chart,  but  to  devise  a  scheme  of  presentation.  If  the  main 
headings  of  the  first  plan  seem  vital  for  presentation,  the  sec¬ 
ond  plan  may  be  simply  a  shorter  form  of  the  first ;  and  both 
plans  must,  of  course,  turn  on  the  same  few  cardinal  points. 
But  the  desired  order  of  details  is  often  so  different  that  prac¬ 
tically  it  is  often  better  to  compose  the  second  plan  afresh,  with 
the  sole  view  of  helping  the  hearer  follow.  For  this  second 
plan,  the  plan  of  presentation,  must  be,  not  only  broad  and 
simple,  but  progressive.  Its  object  being  to  lead  the  hearer  from 
point  to  point,  its  main  concern  is  sequence.  The  object  of  the 
first  plan  being  classification,  its  concern  with  sequence  is 
quite  subordinate.  Hence  the  need  of  a  second  plan,  a  plan 
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constructed  solely  to  insure  progressive  movement.  Since 
movement  is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  effective 
oratory,  the  plan  of  presentation  should  be,  not  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  topics,  nor  a  classification,  but  a  series  of  stages.  For 
this  purpose  a  practical  method  is  to  conceive  the  sermon  as 
a  series  of  paragraphs,  each  unified  in  itself,  indeed,  but  also 
fitting  into  its  particular  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  whole. 
Speaker  and  hearer  alike  can  then  advance  surely,  thru  stage 
after  stage,  upward  to  a  culmination.  And  this  paragraph 
plan  has  two  other  practical  recommendations :  first,  its  very 
sequence  makes  it  easy  to  remember;  secondly,  however  much 
or  little  may  be  written,  it  leaves  the  speaker  free  for  spon- 
tanous  amplification,  because  he  has  no  fear  of  losing  his 
way.  For  audience  and  speaker  alike,  then,  a  practical  plan 
of  presentation  is  a  plan  by  paragraphs. 

So  far,  the  preparation  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
preparation  for  writing.  It  may  be  specifically  adapted  to 
oral  ends,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  those  ends; 
but  it  is  itself  not  oral.  So  far,  that  is,  the  preparation  for 
speaking  is  writing.  Should  all  the  preparation  be  by  writ¬ 
ing?  Few  will  admit  that  it  should  be;  yet  many  act  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way.  Some  preachers  have  given  them¬ 
selves  little  more  oral  practise,  perhaps  no  more,  than  the 
reading  of  their  sermons  aloud  in  the  pulpit.  Their  whole 
preparation  and,  in  consequence,  their  habit  of  composition, 
are  associated  with  pen  and  paper.  Surely  such  preachers 
conceive  their  functions  too  narrowly.  That  every  public 
speaker  needs  practise  in  writing,  both  as  part  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  education,  and  as  a  constant  means  of  culture;  that 
every  pqblic  speaker  needs  some  writing  in  preparation  for 
most  speeches,  and  the  less  his  experience,  the  more  writing 
— all  this  is  so  obvious,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  well  un¬ 
derstood.  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  the  matter 
cannot  rest  there.  For  all  its  undoubted  value,  writing  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  even  as  general  training, 
much  less  as  preparation  for  a  particular  sermon. 

Speakers  who  have  realized  this  neglected  truth,  even  where 
they  depended  on  writing  to  the  extent  of  putting  every  sen- 
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tence  on  paper,  have  proved  the  value  of  rehearsing  certain 
parts  orally.  The  first  thing  they  learned  from  this  good 
practise,  perhaps,  was  some  real  notion  of  delivery.  If  elo¬ 
cution  is  to  be  more  than  vocal  gymnastics  and  less  than  ex¬ 
traneous  ornament,  it  must  be  applied  to  a  man’s  own  words. 
Here  is  something,  but  only  a  tithe.  More  important  is  the 
practical  test  of  adaptation  to  the  audience.  He  who  merely 
writes  may  unconsciously  miss  his  aim  in  phrases.  He  who 
speaks,  or  even  rehearses  orally,  having  some  sense  of  an 
audience,  finds  that  phrases  do  not  always  sound  as  they  look. 
Actual  speaking  is  the  only  safe  test  of  vitality,  and  even  of 
sincerity.  But  the  adaptation  to  the  audience  will  not  stop 
there.  As  the  speaker  rehearses  a  certain  paragraph,  he  will 
become  aware  that  it  is  insufficient,  that  it  is  too  bare,  that 
it  does  not  quite  fulfil  his  intention — in  a  word,  that  it  needs 
further  amplification.  If  he  is  wise  enough  to  amplify  it  or¬ 
ally,  on  the  spot,  as  he  feels  the  words  come,  whether  he  re¬ 
vises  the  manuscript  or  not,  he  has  learned  something  about 
oral  preparation.  Finally,  as  he  passes  to  a  new  point,  he 
will  now  and  again  be  halted  by  that  most  practical  of  all 
technical  questions  in  oratory — is  that  last  point  safe?  Is  it 
strong?  Is  it  even  quite  clear?  And  thus  he  will  learn  the 
corresponding  lesson  that  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  transition 
consists  in  hammering  down  the  end  of  each  stage  so  surely 
that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  to  the  next.  All  this 
is  oral  preparation  for  the  oral  end. 

But  the  oral  practise  that  has  gone  so  far  may  go  further — 
how  much  further,  and  in  just  what  directions,  will  always 
depend  in  part  on  the  individual;  but  certainly  further.  For 
at  this  point,  if  not  before,  a  speaker  feels  the  truth,  whether 
he  formulates  it  or  not,  that  visual  associations  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  an  effective  habit  of  S])eech.  He  who  has  learned  to 
see  words  has  now  begun  to  hear  and  feel  them,  and  would 
fain  hear  and  feel  them  more  readily.  That  is  to  say,  a 
speaker  should  cultivate,  not  merely  visual  associations,  but 
auditory  and  motor  associations.  Reading  is  a  makeshift. 
Memorizing  is  another  makeshift,  and  a  makeshift  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  a  preacher  that  has  one  sermon  a  week — to 
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say  nothing  of  two.  Now  tho  the  possibilities  of  oral 
composition  are  very  imperfectly  realized  in  theory,  a  few 
points  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  rest  is  experiment  with 
oneself.  First,  there  is  widely  recognized  and  practised 
the  oral  amplification  of  single  paragraphs.  Whether  from 
haste  or  interruption,  a  preacher  has  to  enter  the  pulpit 
with  a  sermon  incomplete.  It  is  all  planned;  it  is  all  writ¬ 
ten  but  one  paragraph;  that  paragraph  is  merely  thought. 
Being  unable  to  omit  this  without  breaking  his  sequence,  he 
develops  it  impromptu.  In  this  necessity  lies  a  virtue.  He  finds 
that  paragraph,  perhaps,  as  effective  as  his  others.  But  mark 
that  the  oral  development  need  not  be  impromptu.  Suppose 
that  in  his  next  sermon  he  deliberately  leaves  one  paragraph 
unwritten.  On  Thursday,  standing  in  his  study,  he  develops 
it  orally  impromptu.  Repeating  the  process  on  Friday,  he 
keeps  the  thoughts  of  Thursday,  but  improves  the  phrase. 
Saturday’s  practise  enriches  both  thought  and  phrase.  On 
Sunday  he  will  speak  that  paragraph  more  effectively,  per¬ 
haps,  than  he  can  read  his  others.  What  some  men  have  thus 
learned  as  pastors  they  might  better  have  learned  as  students. 
The  practise  may  be  extended  until  the  whole  sermon  is  thus 
developed  orally  from  a  written  plan  without  putting  a  single 
paragraph  on  paper.  This  is  done  by  many  speakers.  Even 
where  the  practise  is  applied  rather  to  parts  than  to  the  whole, 
as  by  writing  the  more  important  paragraphs,  or  the  most 
important  sentences,  and  amplifying  the  rest  orally,  it  culti¬ 
vates  auditory  and  motor  associations ;  it  frees  a  preacher  from 
bondage  to  visual  associations;  it  forms  a  habit  of  speaking. 
Oral  composition,  then,  may  be  oral  amplification  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  plan. 

The  habit  of  oral  amplification  opens  an  uncharted  realm 
of  oral  suggestion.  Every  experienced  speaker  has  found  that 
in  the  actual  process  of  speaking,  ideas  sometimes  open  new 
directions,  or  generate  new  ideas.  As  he  follows  these  spon¬ 
taneously,  he  will  sometimes  achieve  his  most  effective  pas¬ 
sages  and  he  always  feels  at  such  times  an  unusual  vigor. 
How  far  such  happy  moments  may  react  in  enlarging  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  oral  composition  is  matter  for  experiment.  While 
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they  suggest  wider  possibilities,  they  also  suggest  caution. 
Tho  a  preacher  is  an  orator,  he  is  always  something  else.  His 
message  is  not  only  an  opportunity;  it  is  a  trust.  His  sense 
of  responsibility,  therefore,  will  make  him  chary  of  public 
extravagance.  A  sufficient  safeguard,  in  most  cases,  is  to  keep 
up  the  habit  of  writing.  (!)ral  preparation,  tho  it  should  be 
constant,  shouhl  not  be  exclusive;  and  the  strictness  of  writ¬ 
ten  formulation  tends  to  check  wildness.  As  to  wandering, 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  plan.  After  all,  the  dangers  of  fol¬ 
lowing  oral  suggestions  are  neither  common  nor  likely  to  en¬ 
trap  men  of  this  vocation;  and  the  possibilities  are  worthy  of 
practical  experiment. 

.A.n  historical  type  of  oral  composition  is  the  preacher  John 
Bunyan.  Tho  he  is  known  today  by  a  great  work  of  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  primarily,  habitually,  and  mainly  a  preacher.  By 
this  is  meant,  not  merely  that  many  of  his  published  works 
are  sermons,  but  that  even  the  few  works  that  he  wrote  with¬ 
out  preaching  keep  much  of  the  character  of  oral  discour.se. 
His  characteristic  work  sounds  less  like  writing  than  like  talk. 
That  this  is  no  fancy  may  be  proved  alike  from  the  facts  of 
his  life  and  from  scrutiny  of  his  writings.  His  style  is  homely 
and  familiar  because  it  is  literally  colloquial ;  it  is  orally  di¬ 
rect,  and  yet  orally  ample,  because  speech  sounded  in  his  ears 
and  was  directed  to  the  ears  rather  than  the  eyes  of  others. 
That  his  gift  of  expression  was  a  very  remarkable  speech- 
function  has  been  explained  fully  by  Professor  Royce’s  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  Grace  abounding.  Even  the  Bible,  his  con¬ 
stant  handbook,  affected  his  expression  far  less  than  in  similar 
use  it  would  have  affected  the  style  of  a  man  of  letters.  For 
Bunyan  was  not  a  man  of  letters.  His  habit  of  association 
was  not  literary.  With  fewer  literary  associations,  perhai)S, 
than  any  other  mind  that  ever  made  literature,  his  mind  moved 
naturally  by  oral  associations,  by  the  sense  of  words  heard 
and  uttered.  His  case,  then,  exhibits  in  the  extreme  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  oral  composition.  Toward  the  other  extreme  is 
Burke,  whose  mind  worked  too  much  by  the  visual  associa¬ 
tions  of  writing  and  reading  to  permit  his  ever  becoming  a 
really  effective  speaker.  Everybody  read  his  speeches  in  print; 
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but  few  ever  cared  to  hear  him.  None  of  you,  even  if  he  could, 
would  pay  for  the  speaking  habit  of  Bunyan  the  deprivation 
of  book-learning  that  was  partly  the  cause  of  its  extreme  pu¬ 
rity.  None  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  should  pay  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  habit  of  Burke  the  atrophy  of  the  faculty  of  vivid  speech. 
Together  these  two  great  men  display  a  possibility  and  a 
danger  in  your  preparation  as  preachers.  This  preparation 
can  not  without  narrowness  exclude  either  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing.  The  two  are  so  far  from  incompatible  that  either  may 
help  the  other.  But  neither  is  sufficient  for  the  ends  of  the 
other.  Each  demands,  besides  general  training,  its  own  spe¬ 
cific  training.  In  sum,  then,  the  message  of  rhetoric  to  homi¬ 
letics  is  that  the  specific  technical  training  of  the  preacher 
should  be  a  training  to  speak. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES 


No  question  of  educational  values  and  methods  is  capable 
of  permanent  solution.  What  is  true  for  one  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  or  for  one  time  will  not  be  true  for  another,  since  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  a  fixt  something,  unchanging  as  mathematical 
science,  but  a  social  process  which  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  changing  social  organism.  There  is,  consequently,  in  such 
a  rapidly  developing  society  as  ours,  a  continually  existing 
need  of  rethinking  every  conclusion,  of  reconstructing  old 
methods  in  the  light  of  new  needs  and  new  experiences.  It 
is  entirely  from  such  considerations  as  these,  and  not  from 
any  desire  to  enter  into  any  idle  controversy,  or  to  multiply 
words  without  knowledge,  that  we  undertake  the  discussion 
of  the  admirable  papers  of  Professor  Kelsey,  published  in  the 
recent  nurribers  of  the  Educational  Review.  We  shall 
not,  however,  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  his  arguments,  but 
shall  also  consider  others  which  are  frequently  offered  along 
the  same  line.  We  all  believe  that  truth  can  not  suffer  from 
honest  discussion  and  friendly  exchange  of  points  of  view. 
In  any  such  discussion,  it  is  hard,  of  course,  for  the  partisans 
to  change  their  ground  because  of  the  intimate  way  with 
which  they  have  identified  themselves  with  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  respective  positions  clear,  but  a  frank  statement 
from  time  to  time  of  the  points  at  issue  can  not  but  be  illumi¬ 
nating  to  the  general  public.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
can  not  be  better  evidence  of  the  clearness  and  frankness  of 
Professor  Kelsey’s  papers  than  that  they  should  stimulate  far¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  theme  with  which  they  deal. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  show  that  questions  may  fairly 
be  raised  regarding  the  points  in  favor  of  classical  studies  of¬ 
fered  in  these  papers.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
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tliis  is  probably  all  that  can  be  done  by  either  party  with  the 
arguments  of  the  other.  The  right  and  the  wrong  of  the 
question  unfortunately  rests  largely  upon  mere  opinion.  We 
must  all  admit  that  none  of  us  possess  a  large  body  of  facts 
determined  by  accurate  scientific  experimentation.  Part  of  our 
purpose,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  much  a  matter  of  opinion 
are  the  various  views  upon  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  how 
we  might  arrive  at  more  exact  knowledge  if  we  had  but  a 
stronger  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  much  easier  to 
guess  or  feel  that  a  thing  is  so  than  to  go  thru  a  long  series 
of  laborious  tests  to  arrive  at  an  exact  conclusion.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  say,  “My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  so 
and  so,”  than  to  start  out  and  really  discover  the  facts  by  sci¬ 
entific  methods.  For  it  is  perfectly  possible  by  accurate  scien¬ 
tific  tests  to  accumulate  clata  which  will  place  much  of  the 
problem  beyond  the  sphere  of  controversy.  Thus,  let  two  sets 
of  pupils  of  average  ability,  on  entering  high  school,  be  given 
tests  of  ability  in  memory,  in  imagination,  reasoning,  percep¬ 
tion,  analysis,  such  tests  as  have  already  been  carefully  de¬ 
vised  by  the  psychologist,  and  utilized  already  many  times 
with  reference  to  other  problems;  let  the  tests  be  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  first  year.  The  sta¬ 
tistical  treatment  of  the  results  would  yield  a  fairly  accurate 
measure  of  the  pupil’s  abilities  in  these  lines.  Let  one-half  of 
these  pupils  take  classical  studies,  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  science  and  modern  languages;  let  the  other  half  take  no 
classical  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  test  them  again 
as  at  first,  and  note  whether  there  is  any  divergence  in  the 
abilities  of  the  two  classes  as  a  result  of  the  different  types 
of  studies  pursued.  Such  a  body  of  data  would  be  incom¬ 
parably  more  valuable  in  settling  certain  disputed  aspects  of 
the  classical  problem  than  any  number  of  opinions  of  even 
the  best  observers. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  classical  studies  discust  in  the 
aforementioned  papers  may  be  conveniently  grouped  un¬ 
der  three  heads ;  first,  their  formal  disciplinary  value ;  second, 
their  incidental  value  for  certain  other  studies  and  profes¬ 
sions,  and  lastly,  their  general  cultural  value. 
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It  is  held  that  classics  are  par  excellence  the  disciplinary 
studies,  furnishing  in  an  inexpensive  way  the  best  of  all  means 
of  developing  mental  power.  The  assumption  is,  that  it  is 
possible  to  develop  mental  capacity  in  certain  general  direc¬ 
tions  independently  of  the  use  to  which  that  capacity  is  to 
be  put.  Reasoning  power  in  general,  it  is  held,  can  be  de¬ 
veloped;  so  can  memory,  so  skill  in  analysis  and  acuteness  of 
apperception.  The  mind  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  a 
chest  of  tools  which  can  be  sharpened  without  reference  to 
the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Surely,  however,  no 
one  will  seriously  think  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  classical 
studies  is  proved  in  the  slightest  degree,  because  men  eminent 
in  other  lines  have  often  been  classical  students.  We  have  ev¬ 
ery  reason  to  believe  that  all  such  men  were  in  the  first  place 
possest  of  much  native  ability,  and  hence  that  they  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  a  matter  of  course  in  whatever  they 
undertook.  Such  was  more  than  likely  the  case  of  the  great 
William  Harvey.  In  fact  we  know^  he  was  also  a  great 
mathematician.  With  reference  to  the  statesmen  of  Senator 
Hoar’s  generation,  should  we  not  recall  that  the  only  credi¬ 
table  courses  open  to  young  men  of  ability  at  that  time  were 
classical  ones,  hence  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  ambitious 
young  men  of  great  native  capacity  should,  if  they  gained 
any  education  at  all  in  those  days,  have  escaped  classical 
studies?  In  fine,  is  it  not  folly  to  attempt  to  decide  so  import¬ 
ant  a  question  by  the  mere  ojjinions  and  comments  of  even 
distinguished  men,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
instances  usually  adduced  are  at  their  best  susceptible  of  quite 
a  different  explanation?  Far  from  holding  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  “To  discuss  the  value  of  formal  discipline  from  a  psy¬ 
chological  point  of  view,”  it  would  seem  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  theory  is  seriously  called  into  question  should  at 
least  make  it  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  evidence  against 
it  is  by  no  means  little  or  uncertain.  The  whole  doctrine  has 
been  shown  to  be  thoroly  untenable  by  such  educators  as  the 
late  Professor  Hinsdale,  O’Shea,  Bagley,  Horne,  Thorndike, 
Bolton,  De  Garmo,  and  many  others,  and  their  contentions  are 
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supported  by  a  great  mass  of  psychological  and  observational 
evidence  which  must  be  fairly  faced  by  any  one  who  bases 
any  conclusion  upon  the  doctrine. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  types  of  objections  which  may  be 
brought  against  this  doctrine.  If  there  is  anything  taught  by 
modern  science  it  is  that  all  biological  and  particularly  all 
social  and  intellectual  phenomena  are  almost  indefinitely  com¬ 
plex,  and  however  tempting  it  may  be  to  draw  conclusions 
regarding  these  processes  from  mechanical  analogies,  it  is 
generally  unsafe  to  do  so,  because  they  really  carry  us  but  a 
little  way,  leave  us  far  short  of  the  inwardness  of  the  points 
in  question,  and  worse  still,  give  us  a  false  conception  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  issue  at  stake.  Many  general  illustrations 
of  this  might  be  given,  but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  question  of  formal  discipline.  Manifestly  the 
problem  of  whether  the  formal  discijiline  of  mental  processes 
is  possible  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion,  a  question 
upon  which  we  need  all  the  light  which  science  is  able  to 
offer.  If  the  results  of  scientific  experiment  and  traditional 
opinion  are  at  variance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should 
prefer  tradition  to  the  results  of  experimental  investigation. 

One  fact  the  study  of  psycho-physical  processes  renders 
very  clear,  namely  the  great  specialization  in  brain  functions. 
We  know  today  that  there  is  not  only  a  definite  speech  cen¬ 
ter,  but  also  a  special  reading  center,  and  a  center  for  the 
auditory  recognition  of  words,  and  that  one  may  be  impaired 
to  a  degree  without  the  impairment  of  the  others.  One  may 
be  able  to  understand  words  when  he  hears  them,  and  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  their  meaning  when  he  looks  at  them,  i.  c.,  there  is 
no  general  power  of  analysis  or  discrimination.  A  person 
may  lose  his  power  to  discriminate  with  the  eye,  but  not  with 
the  ear.  Specialization  may  go  even  farther ;  by  a  certain  brain 
lesion  one  man  is  known  to  have  lost  his  capacity  to  read 
his  native  English,  but  retained  it  for  Gemian  and  Latin, ‘ 
showing  that  within  very  narrow  limits  there  is  division  of 
lalxjr  and  lack  of  connections  where  we  used  to  think  that 

’  Brain  and  personality,  or  the  physical  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  mind,  W. 
H.  Thompson,  M.  D. 
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the  capacities  involved  in  diverse  tasks  were  one  and  the  same. 
Again  any  one  may  lose  the  power  to  read  words,  altho  he 
can  pronounce  them  if  another  reads  them  first.  Of  course 
these  pathological  conditions  are  familiar  to  all,  but  they  are 
simple  illustrations  of  the  important  fact  that,  as  far  as  the 
senses  with  their  brain  connection  go,  there  is  not,  for  in¬ 
stances,  a  general  visual  capacity,  but  rather  more  or  less  defi¬ 
nite  visual  capacities  independent  of  each  other,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  be  impaired  without  affecting  the  others.  What 
is  true  of  the  senses  is  also  true  of  the  more  strictly  intellec¬ 
tual  processes.  Thus  one  does  not  have  a  single  memory 
power,  but  many  memories,  as  many  as  he  has  specific  lines 
of  activity;  and  these  can  be  cultivated  largely  independently 
of  each  other.  A  person  by  much  exercise  in  memorizing  and 
use  of  mathematical  formulas  gains  in  memory  capacity  in 
this  direction,  but  probably  not  in  another.  One  may  by  prac¬ 
tise  acquire  an  unusual  memory  for  Greek  words,  but  he  does 
not  on  that  account  have  any  more  memory  capacity  for  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  chemistry.  Is  my  mem¬ 
ory  for  words  in  a  new  language  strengthened  by  previous 
study  of  another  language?  I  should  say  not,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  words  of  one  are  more  or  less  identical  with  the 
words  of  the  other.  Thus  I  can  more  easily  remember  the 
Greek  word  avdpoonoi  because  I  already  know  the  English 
anthropology,  .but  the  ordinary  student  does  not  find  it  easier 
to  remember  the  Gvttk  avtjp  because  he  has  previously  learned 
the  Latin  vir,  nor  would  mulicr  be  of  the  least  assistance  to 
him  in  remembering  la  femme.  In  other  words,  if  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  process  is  involved  in  the  two  cases,  then 
the  knowing  of  the  one  helps  in  the  learning  of  the  other.  If 
the  brain  processes  are  different  it  is  hard  to  see  where  there 
is  any  increased  memory  capacity  carried  over  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another.  It  often  does  occur  that  a  good  language 
student  shows  a  good  memory  in  chemistry  and  in  all  other 
studies  which  he  undertakes,  but  this  simply  means  that  he 
had  more  native  or  original  mental  power,  not  that  his  ex¬ 
ercise  in  one  line  had  strengthened  his  ability  in  others.  This 
view  of  memory  is  supported  not  only  by  ordinary  e.xperi- 
ence,  but  by  experimental  tests. 
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W’hat  we  say  of  memory  is  equally  true  of  all  other  mental 
processes.  Men  are  not  keen  in  discrimination,  perception, 
imagination,  judgment,  reasoning  outside  of  the  specific  lines 
in  which  they  have  been  trained,  unless  they  possest  origi¬ 
nally  much  native  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  directions. 
There  is  absolutely  no  support  for  the  assumption  that  “The 
man  who  has  gained  the  power  to  picture  accurately  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Athens  and  Rome  [the  possibility  of  which,  by 
the  way,  we  seriously  question]  will  find  it  possil)le  to  com¬ 
bine  in  imagination  the  elements  of  a  business  situation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  seize  opportunities  and  outflank  his  untrained 
competitors.” 

The  keenness  of  perception  of  the  Indian  was  developed 
with  reference  to  the  chase  and  the  war  party.  Transferred 
to  a  new  type  of  life  he  has  shown  no  great  general  ability 
along  such  lines.  Some  savage  peoples  were  said  to  be  dull 
and  inert  by  their  first  observers,  but  that  is  because  they 
were  judged  by  the  activities  in  the  presence  of  white  man's 
objects  of  interest.  The  native  of  Central  Australia  has  such 
keen  perception  of  water  signs  that  he  seldom  ever  fails  to 
find  it  in  places  where  the  most  educated  Englishman,  even 
after  long  residence  there,  would  die  of  thirst,  and  yet  the 
Australian  would  not  show  remarkable  perceptive  powers  in 
the  detection  of  even  purely  perceptual  elements  in  a  biolog¬ 
ical  or  physical  experiment,  which  would  be  easily  analyzed 
by  the  Englishman. 

A  man  of  great  keenness  of  perception  in  judging  the 
qualities  of  men  may  find  it  quite  impossible  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  good  and  bad  points  in  a  horse.  One  skilled  in 
the  logic  «of  political  economy  may  make  the  most  naive  mis¬ 
takes  when  it  comes  to  the  logic  of  ethics. 

The  use  of  any  capacity  in  any  direction  involves  such  an 
interaction  of  mental  processes  that  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  formal  abstract  training  provided  by  one  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  other  lines  of  action.  The 
only  possible  truth  in  the  theory  is  that  when  there  is  real 
identity  of  content  in  two  fields,  the  training  in  one  field  will 
then  assist  in  the  mastery  of  the  other.  The  mind  is  not  like 
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a  box  of  springs,  any  one  of  which  might  be  released  under 
divers  circumstances.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  in  any 
particular  reaction  or  type  of  reaction  various  psychical  proc¬ 
esses  are  involved,  each  particular  situation  requiring  its  par¬ 
ticular  combination  of  processes,  so  that  if  we  change  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  involving  apparently  the  same  predom¬ 
inant  capacity — for  instance,  reasoning — the  whole  combination 
of  powers  will  in  all  probability  be  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  reaction  essentially  different,  so  that  any  facility  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  earlier  reaction  will  have  little  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  later  one,  i.  e.,  we  seldom  merely  reason,  or 
remember  or  discriminate,  nor  do  we  act  with  single  com¬ 
binations  of  these  processes,  but  rather  with  them  combined 
in  the  most  complex  ways. 

One  fallacy,  then,  of  formal  discipline  is  that  of  supposing 
that  our  reactions  are  much  simpler  than  they  really  are.  The 
whole  organism  is  involved  in  every  reaction,  and  facility  in 
dealing  with  any  particular  situation  involves  acquiring  a 
set  of  habits  and  coordinations  with  reference  to  it  specifically, 
and  such  sets  of  habits  cannot  be  carried  over  bodily  to  other 
types  of  problems.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  general  train¬ 
ing  such  as  Latin  proposes  to  furnish.  Just  as  the  study  of 
mathematics  cultivates  chiefly  mathematical  capacity,  so  the 
chief  skill  resulting  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  lies 
quite  definitely  along  the  line  of  these  subjects  themselves. 

Stated  in  terms  of  educational  values,  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  another,  “It  is  not  possible  to  make  one  form  of  ex¬ 
perience  stand  wholly  for  the  work  of  other  forms.  If  the 
play  of  children  is  educative,  it  is  not  merely  educative  in 
terms  of  arithmetic,  nor  can  the  educational  value  of  manual 
training  be  given  in  terms  of  Latin  composition.  The  norm 
or  standard  of  reality  in  one  line  of  conduct  can  not  be  gen¬ 
eralized  into  a  norm  for  all  other  forms  of  conduct  .  .  . 

Our  principal  difficulty  has  come  over  and  over  again  in  try¬ 
ing  to  make  one  subject  stand  as  the  test  for  the  value  of 
other  subjects.”* 

After  all  does  it  not  make  less  difference  what  a  child  stud- 

*  J.  T.  McManis  in  Proceedings  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  1906,  p.  14. 
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ies,  and  infinitely  more  difference  that  he  comes  into  contact 
with  inspiring  teachers;  that  he  acquires  systematic  ideals  of 
work,  and  is  so  occupied  intellectually  that  he  does  not  get 
into  mischief,  and  more  than  all  has  a  good  chance  to  grow 
physically.  If  the  mind  is  kept  reasonably  active,  it  spon¬ 
taneously  increases  in  power.  A  high  school  senior  can  reason 
better  than  a  freshman,  quite  possibly  because  he  is  four  years 
older,  rather  than  because  he  has  studied  Latin  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 


II 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  also  upheld  on  the 
ground  of  their  great  value  in  connection  with  certain  other 
studies  and  pursuits.  Thus  such  studies  are  said  to  increase 
the  student’s  command  of  English  thru  the  enlargement  of  his 
vocabulary  by  giving  him  many  synonyms,  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  words,  and  the  structure  of  his  language. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Latin  and  Greek  do  accom¬ 
plish  these  very  desirable  results  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so 
we  simply  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  results  are 
secured  in  this  way  as  economically  and  thoroly  as  they  might 
be  by  some  other  means. 

It  seems  that  it  is  almost  a  truism  that  the  first  step  in 
the  mastery  of  a  language  should  be  the  study  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  itself,  together  with  the  direct  antecedents  of  that 
language.  The  structure  of  the  English  of  today  is  related 
incomparably  more  closely  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  Old  and 
Middle  English  than  it  is  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

While  the  value  of  the  classics  from  the  side  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  greater,  here  again  there  is  danger  of  exaggeration, 
for  while  two-thirds  or  more  of  our  words  are  of  classical 
origin  in  form,  we  know  that  the  meaning  of  these  words 
varies  widely  from  their  sense  in  the  original  languages. 
Moreover,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most  forceful  portion  of 
the  English  vocabulary  and  the  portion  most  in  daily  use,  is 
by  far  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Latin  in  origin.  As  some 
one  has  said,  the  Latin  element  itself  has  been  so  deeply 
steeped  in  Anglo-Saxon  brine  as  to  retain  little  of  its  origi- 
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nal  flavor.  Hence  the  chief  value  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  classics,  as  far  as  our  own  vocabulary  is  concerned,  lies 
on  the  side  of  the  history  of  words,  which,  while  interesting, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  lu.xury  in  education,  and  contributes 
only  indirectly  to  the  mastery  and  use  of  one’s  own  tongue. 
We  hold  emphatically  that  the  most  economical,  direct,  and 
efficient  way  to  enlarge  the  student’s  vocabulary  is  the  actual 
study  of  that  vocabulary  in  his  native  literature,  in  courses 
directly  planned,  if  need  be,  for  effecting  such  an  end,  and  the 
systematic  use  of  it,  under  constant  and  rigid  criticism,  in 
English  composition.  It  is  true  that  the  fundamental  rela¬ 
tions  of  words  in  the  English  sentence  are,  thru  the  loss  of 
inflections,  no  longer  to  any  e.xtent  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the 
thought  relations  e.xist  as  truly  as  ever,  and,  from  the  side 
of  purely  formal  drill,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible, 
would  it  not  be  a  better  e.xercise  to  work  out  and  master  the 
relations  in  the  English  sentence  zoithout  the  help  of  endings, 
than  to  learn  them  in  the  roundabout  way  of  Latin  thru  its 
merely  visual  symbols  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  high  school 
students  think  only  in  terms  of  endings,  and  do  not  really 
grasp  the  underlying  thought  relation  involved.  True,  such 
never  become  good  Latin  students,  but  the  great  majority  of 
high  school  pupils  usually  fall  short  of  the  real  mastery  of 
the  tongue,  and  we  should  argue  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  is  true  of  the  e.xceptional  student,  but  rather  from 
what  is  true  of  the  great  body  of  them. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  terms  and  relationships 
in  English  grammar  which  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light 
of  the  classical  languages.  If  this  is  true,  the  quicker  they  can 
be  dropt  the  better.  If  their  only  significance  is  in  the  past 
they  are  mere  survivals,  persisting  thru  the  conservatism  of 
grammarians,  who  are  more  interested  in  emphasizing  the 
antecedents  of  our  language  than  making  that  language  it¬ 
self  intelligible  to  the  present-day  student.  The  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  English  grammar  has,  I  venture  to  say, 
been  vastly  hindered  by  the  senseless  notion  that  an  old- 
fashioned  terminology  developed  in  connection  with  an  in¬ 
flected  language,  should  be  adhered  to  in  describing  the  rela- 
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tionships  in  a  non-inflected  tongue.  Whenever  the  thought 
relation  is  real  it  should  be  recast  in  terms  that  will  be  most 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  student  who  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  classical  scholar. 

It  is  true  that  nicety  in  the  use  of  English  is  sometimes  in¬ 
creased  by  exercise  in  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
more  so  from  the  classics  than  from  most  modern  European 
languages.  However,  there  is  danger  of  overestimating  its 
value.  My  own  observation  has  been  that  there  is  plenty 
of  inaccuracy  in  most  translating,  and  that  the  student,  who 
comes  to  Latin  with  previously  accjuired  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  English,  translates  accurately,  while  the  already  inaccurate 
student  does  not  escape  any  great  degree  from  his  bad  habit 
thru  the  wholesome  influence  of  translating.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  the  English  of  the  immature  student  is  positively 
injured  by  Latin  idioms  which  he  is  permitted  to  use  in  his 
translating. 

After  all,  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  translating 
classical  languages  so  much  due  to  the  fine  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing  exprest  by  them  as  to  the  fact  that  their  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  differ  widely  from  those  of  English,  and  hence  that 
their  ideas  can  not  be  carried  over  into  English  without  being 
thoroly  understood?  The  benefits  accruing  from  translation 
would  seem,  then,  to  belong  in  much  greater  degree  to  lan¬ 
guages  still  more  remote  than  our  own  in  their  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression,  for  example,  to  Japanese  with  its  lack  of  gender  and 
number,  or  to  some  Polynesian  languages  which  are  verbless,, 
or  to  Algonkin,  in  which  every  fact,  even  the  most  concrete, 
is  exprest  by  abstract  terms.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
exercises  any  more  productive  of  nicety  in  the  use  of  English 
than  the  mastery  of  the  thought  relations  involved  in  these 
tongues,  and  their  restatement  in  terms  of  the  mechanism  of 
our  own  language.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  teacher  of  English  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  class¬ 
ics,  but  we  must  not  conclude  that  what  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  should  be  required  of  the  average  pupil. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  values.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
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certain  desirable  results  will  accrue  to  one  from  the  study  of 
the  classics.  W'e  simply  ask  whether  these  results  may  not 
be  gotten  more  directly  if  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  so 
securing  them.  W'e  have  been  largely  depending  upon  the 
study  of  Latin  to  convey  to  the  student  certain  benefits,  and 
hence  have  not  developed  other  and  more  efticient  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  same  ends.  W’e  have  been  insisting  upon 
a  roundabout  method  of  attaining  results,  which  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  secured  in  more  direct  ways,  were  systematic'  attempts 
made  in  those  directions. 

Thus  if  the  engineer  of  today  lacks  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  accurately,  he  needs  to  study  English  and  English 
composition  more  thoroly.  Because  of  the  dependence  upon 
Latin  to  give  such  results,  the  ordinary  boy  who  goes  thru 
high  school  without  Latin  does  not  have  the  rigid  compen¬ 
sating  drill  in  English.  If  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  a  class 
of  senior  engineers  could  not  distinguish  affect  from  eifect, 
not  only  was  their  English  training  defective,  but  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  some  grave  lack  in  the  instructors  of  those  engi¬ 
neers  who  should  permit  such  looseness  in  the  use  of  language 
during  the  years  spent  by  those  students  in  the  engineering 
school.  However,  I  venture  to  say  that  even  classical  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  to  consult  an  English  dictionary-  before  they 
could  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  precise  difference  in  mean¬ 
ing  of  affect  and  effect  to-day.  And  so  with  a  thousand  other 
forms  whose  Latin  derivation  is  perfectly  evident.  WHio  of 
us  would  be  willing  to  vouch  for  the  meaning  of  those  words 
in  English,  judging  only  from  their  Latin  usage?  Shall  Latin, 
therefore,  be  made  the  central  feature  of  secondary  work  to 
accomplish  results  which  could  be  better  secured  if  the  English 
departments  were  more  thoroly  alive  to  their  duties  ? 

If  the  study  of  Latin  is  useful  to  the  English  student  as 
a  preparation  for  the  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  it  must 
be  indefinitely  more  valuable  to  the  French  student  from  the 
same  point  of  view:  But  note  what  an  eminent  French  edu¬ 
cator,  C.  A.  Luisant,  writing  in  1903,  says:  “It  would  be  mon¬ 
strous  according  to  my  notion  to  pretend  to  continue  giving 
to  these  languages  (i.  e.,  Latin  and  Greek)  the  importance 
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they  have  had  in  the  past,  and  which  is  accorded  to  them  to¬ 
day.”  As  to  the  notion  that  Latin  is  essential  to  a  thoro  un¬ 
derstanding  of  French,  he  says,  “This  is  as  unreasonable  as  if, 
in  order  to  produce  solid  biceps  in  a  man,  it  were  regarded  as 
indispensable  that  he  should  exercise  himself  thruout  his  en¬ 
tire  youth  by  carrying  about  a  chair  balanced  on  the  end  of 
his  nose.”  ' 

In  the  article  under  discussion  a  quotation  is  made  from  the 
Druggist’s  Circular,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Latin  terminology  as  over  against  the  English  in  the  case  of  the 
materia  medica.  No  one,  of  course,  would  dispute  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  definite  terminology  for  the  druggist  and  the  physi¬ 
cian,  nor  would  many  question  the  suitability  of  Latin  and 
Greek  for  such  a  system  of  nomenclature.  We  simply  ask  if 
the  necessity  of  such  vocabulary  is  sufficient  warrant  for  an 
antecedent  four  to  eight  years’  course  in  Latin.  Very  few 
of  the  actual  words  which  the  physician  must  use  in  his  pre¬ 
scriptions  will  he  have  learned  in  the  ordinary  texts  read  in 
school  or  college,  and  hence  in  any  case  he  must  learn  a  new 
set  of  words  when  he  studies  medicine.  I  think  that  every 
thoughtful  physician  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions:  What  he  really  got  from  his  Latin  was  not 
so  much  vocabulary  as  a  knowledge  of  certain  endings  which 
he  needs,  endings  which  he  might  have  learned  in  a  few 
months  of  study  preliminar}^  to  entering  his  medical  course. 
His  particular  use  of  Latin,  in  other  words,  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  wise  or  economical,  on  that  ground 
alone,  that  he  should  spend  many  preceding  years  in  classical 
studies. 

So,  also,  of  the  remainder  of  the  medical  student’s  technical 
vocabulary.  Every  one  will  agree  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  education  to  try  to  convey  information  on  abstruse 
subjects  to  those  who  have  never  before  heard  anything  re¬ 
sembling  them,  and  more  than  that,  to  do  it  in  a  technical  vo¬ 
cabulary  which  they  cannot  understand.  But  that  a  course 
in  classical  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  would 
materially  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  student’s  embryonic 
scientific  vocabulary  is  seriously  questioned.  Certainly  a  medi- 
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cal  faculty  is  at  fault  if  it  does  not  insist  that  its  students  shall 
thru  dictionaries  acquaint  themselves  with  the  terms  they  must 
use,  and  for  this  vocabulary,  even  the  medical  student  with 
classical  preparation  may  find  it  necessary  to  consult  his  dic¬ 
tionary  almost  as  often  as  his  less  fortunate  brother. 


We  now  turn  to  the  third  class  of  arguments;  namely,  those 
which  relate  to  the  cultural  value  of  classical  studies.  It  is 
held,  for  instance,  that  they  have  great  value  in  their  ability 
to  enhance  our  appreciation  of  English  literature.  While  this 
is  undoubtedly  true,  here  again  the  method  is  indirect,  and 
direct  means  would  in  most  cases  produce  better  results. 

We  fully  recognize  the  very  great  value  of  the  thought  ex- 
prest  by  the  classical  languages,  but  contend  that  only  a 
modicum  of  this  thought  is  gained  in  the  condition  under 
which  the  classics  are  studied  and  taught.  True,  one  gets 
something  of  value,  more  than  verbal  drill,  in  the  study  of 
any  piece  of  literature,  but  here  again  the  question  is  as  to 
how  can  a  given  effort  be  most  productive  of  values. 

With  reference  to  the  larger  proposition,  that  there  are  in¬ 
definite  points  of  contact  between  Grseco-Roman  life  and  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  that  ancient  civilization  lies  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  modern,  there  would  be  still  more  general  agreement. 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  is  certainly  fundamental  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  and  problems  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy.  Of  a  truth  does  Roman  law  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern 
jurisprudence;  all  this  may  be  freely  admitted  without  in  the 
least  committing  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  the  best  way 
of  bringing  the  rising  generation  into  contact  with  this  cul¬ 
ture  is  thru  courses  in  the  classical  languages.  The  real  in¬ 
sight  which  the  ordinary  student  gets  into  the  varied  aspects  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  is  pitiful.  The  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  of  necessity  an  introduction  to  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  people  as  far  as  ijiost  students  are  concerned.  Of 
course,  if  linguistic  study  is  carried  far  enough  it  throws  pe¬ 
culiar  and  valuable  light  on  such  matters.  We  simply  ask  if 
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the  general  study  of  the  classical  languages  will  bring  to  any 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  any  fruitful  appreciation  of  the 
culture  of  which  they  were  the  original  vehicle.  The  special¬ 
ist,  to  be  sure,  must  study  them,  and  he,  only,  gets  to  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  that  life  itself.  Most  educated  people,  even  tho  stu¬ 
dents  of  those  languages,  must  get  all  of  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  thought  and  ideals  from  the  few  who  have  had  the 
time  and  ability  to  penetrate  to  that  which  the  languages  ex¬ 
press.  Instead,  then,  of  starting  all  students  upon  a  road 
which  can  never  for  the  large  majority  lead  to  the  desired 
goal,  let  the  next  best  thing  be  done :  let  the  richness  of  ancient 
thought  and  culture  be  systematically  brought  to  the  student 
thru  translation;  recognizing,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  a 
subtle  charm  and  beauty  in  the  original  which  can  never  be 
exprest  in  the  translation,  but  also  recognizing  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  that  a  large  number  should  get  something  of  the  culture  in 
translation,  than  that  they  should  fail  of  it  almost  entirely, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  approaching  it  in  the  original. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  my  own  experience.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  three  and  one-half  to  four  hours  out  of  every  five  which 
were  spent  in  study  were  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  I  think 
I  had  more  than  the  average  interest  and  ability  in  language 
study,  and  I  went  at  it  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  During 
almost  all  the  summer  following  my  first  year  of  preparatory 
Latin  I  dug  diligently  into  Caesar,  and  nearly  every  summer 
vacation,  as  well  as  during  the  school  months,  I  attempted  to 
do  extra  reading  in  some  classical  author,  that  I  might  the 
more  quickly  get  to  the  place  where  I  could  appreciate  the 
beauty  aqd  worth  of  ancient  literature.  My  teachers  were 
as  good  as  one  may  expect  to  find  in  the  better  colleges,  being 
trained  directly  by  the  foremost  classical  scholars  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  To  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  value  of  this  study  was  infinitesi¬ 
mal  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  consumed. 
If  I  got  anything  from  it,  it  was  only  the  habit  of  dogged 
application  to  tasks  w+iich  seemed  to  be  barren  of  results,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  possess  that  ability  in  the  first 
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place.  I  have  heard  of  the  surpassing  greatness  of  .^Ischylus 
and  Sophocles,  and  tho  I  have  read  some  of  their  tragedies  in 
Greek,  I  have  never  directly  experienced  that  beauty,  sublimity, 
or  what  not,  which  they  are  said  to  possess.  I  believe  I  should 
know  more  of  it,  if  I  had  read  at  the  time  more  of  their  plays 
in  the  best  translations.  I  was  above  all  detennined  to  become 
acquainted  with  Plato,  but  the  failure  was  utter,  and  it  was 
not  until  doing  graduate  work  in  a  university,  when  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  Jowett’s  excellent  translation, 
that  I  gained  any  conception  of  his  thought.  I  would  likewise 
know  nothing  of  Aristotle  were  it  not  for  various  translations 
to  which  I  had  access.  Now,  I  think  I  was  a  fair  sample  of 
the  earnest  student  possest  with  a  little  more  than  the  average 
enthusiasm  for  classical  studies,  but  from  no  point  of  view,  for 
me,  did  the  investment  pay  fair  interest.  If  a  tenth  of  the  time 
had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture, 
in  my  own  tongue,  I  should  today  have  a  more  living  and 
fruitful  acquaintance  with  it. 

Regarding  all  of  the  last  four  points  discust  by  Professor 
Kelsey,  we  thoroly  agree  that  the  results  proposed  are  desir¬ 
able,  but  hold  that  they  could  be  gotten  better  by  the  mass  of 
our  students  thru  the  study  of  these  literatures  in  translation, 
than  in  the  original  language.  In  fine,  the  study  of  the  classic 
lang^tages  is  not  necessary,  nor  usually  synonymous,  as  far  as 
most  people  are  concerned,  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
culture,  nor  under  present  conditions  can  it  be  otherwise.  A 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  is  stimulating  and  clarify¬ 
ing  to  modern  ideals,  but  if  a  few  pieces  of  their  literature  are 
valuable  if  read  in  the  original,  why  would  not  many  more 
of  their  writings  be  valuable  if  read  in  translation?  In  the 
fields  of  Roman  and  Greek  culture  is  much  that  is  means  of 
truest  recreation,  much  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  the  few,  not  of  the 
many,  that  these  results  have  flowed  from  the  study  of  those 
languages.  The  elevation  and  clarifying  of  ideals  are  not 
prerogatives  of  any  study.  The  process  depends,  above  all, 
upon  the  teacher.  As  it  happened,  that  language  which  more 
than  any  other  inspired  me  with  ambition  for  scholarship  was 
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German,  because  it  was  taught  me  by  an  enthusiastic  scholar 
of  the  finest  type. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  an  ever  present  need  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  society  of  rethinking  and  reconstructing  our  concepts, 
of  educational  values.  There  are  no  absolute  values  in  educa¬ 
tion  any  more  than  in  other  directions.  They  are  ever  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the  social  body  in 
which  they  exist.  Sweeping  reforms  and  innovations  almost 
always  injure  the  efficiency  of  a  fairly  good  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  In  order  to  avoid  periodical  revolutions,  educators  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  continuous  and  gradual  reconstruction  in 
the  line  of  scientific  and  social  progress.  The  excuse  for  each 
study  in  the  curriculum,  for  every  method  and  practise  of  the 
school,  must  he  that  they  introduce  the  pupil  into  a  larger  self¬ 
hood.  and  with  that  into  a  more  fruitful  living  in  the  social 
whole. 

It  is  not  true  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  today  that 
it  seeks  to  soften  difficulties  and  to  make  education  a  matter 
of  play.  It  rather  recognizes  that  those  tasks  are  the  most 
truly  educative  which  enlist  most  thoroly  the  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  discipline  in  mere  effort  un¬ 
less  it  expresses  one's  self,  unless  it  accompanies  the  travail 
which  precedes  the  birth  of  an  idea  or  a  purpose.  The  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  purpose  is  always  interesting,  tho  usually  hard,, 
hut  the  educational  value  depends  not  primarily  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  nor  the  effort,  but  rather  upon  the  fact  that  genuine 
self-activity  has  been  provoked.  This,  then,  as  far  as  psy¬ 
chology  is  concerned,  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  various  studies  for  present-day  life. 
If  mathematics  or  history  or  the  classics  are  to  stay  in  the 
curriculum,  it  must  he  because  of  their  life-giving  power.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  must  ever  he  taught  as  interpreters 
of  life  and  of  its  intrinsic  and  inevitable  problems,  rather  than 
as  preparatory  to  other  work  or  as  disciplinary  in  the  formal 
sense. 

The  question  was  recently  asked,  What  have  the  opponents 
of  classics  to  suggest  that  will  bring  alx)Ut  the  educational 
culture  furnished  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin?  We  have 
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shown  that  the  educational  value  of  any  subject  is  dependent 
upon  its  capacity  to  furnish  problems  which  excite  genuine  ac¬ 
tivity,  problems  which  are  connected  with  the  pupil’s  life.  If 
his  life  is  to  be  illuminated,  we  must  choose  material  as  closely 
related  as  possible  to  that  life.  The  pupil  can  not  be  trained 
out  of  connection  with  life’s  problems  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with  them  when  they  finally 
confront  him.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  speak  the  truth  is 
to  start  out  and  speak  it  under  all  circumstances.  Any  amount 
of  drill  in  Latin  composition  which  may  require  ever  so  great 
an  exactitude  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  grammar  will  not  in 
any  likelihood  increase  the  pupil’s  truthfulness  in  social  sit¬ 
uations. 

Hence  education  proceeds  thru  problems  which  are  hard  but 
which  are  also  interesting,  because  they  are  felt  to  be  one’s 
own  problems.  Moreover,  the  more  these  problems  can  be 
connected  with  the  concrete  life  we  are  to  lead,  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  Hence,  if  it  is  asked :  What  have  you  to  offer 
that  can  compare  in  educational  value  with  the  classics,  we 
reply  anything  and  everything  connected  ivith  modern  life.  It 
would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  modern  society  if  it 
were  not  able  to  furnish  available  problems,  difficult  enough 
and  numerous  enough  to  keep  any  high  school  or  university 
student  at  work  profitably,  and  hard  at  work  too,  thruout  his 
entire  course.  We  maintain  that  if  we  should  give  ourselves 
as  seriously  to  the  question  of  method  in  science,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  literature,  and  mathematics  as  we  have  to  method  in 
classics,  that  they  will  furnish  abundant  serious  work,  and 
work  that  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  educative. 

The  opponents  of  the  supreme  values  of  classical  studies 
are  often  accused  of  a  desire  to  reduce  education  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  level.  This  imputation  is  absolutely  false.  Their  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  things  taught  should  be  really  cultural,  and 
that  studies,  whether  so  called  commercial,  scientific,  literary, 
or  classical,  must  sustain  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  because  they  are  productive  of  problems  which  arouse 
genuine  self-activity. 

The  classical  languages  have,  and  probably  always  will 
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have,  an  important  place  in  the  curriculums  of  secondary  and 
higlier  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  farthest  from  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  argue  for  their  discontinuance.  We  have  simply  wisht 
to  show  that  some  of  the  common  arguments  used  in  support 
of  these  studies  are  open  to  serious  question,  or  that,  at  most, 
they  emphasize  values  which  are  relatively  less  important  than 
some  others.  Thus,  while  the  classical  languages  can  not  claim 
preeminence  as  disciplinary  studies,  or  to  be  exclusive  avenues 
to*  ancient  culture,  they  will  continue  to  have  a  very  definite 
and  permanent  value  in  modern  civilization.  In  every  genera¬ 
tion  there  must  be  some  who  will  penetrate  far  enough  into 
them  to  be  able  to  interpret  at  first  hand  to  their  contempora¬ 
ries  the  enduring  values  of  those  literatures.  Teachers  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  must  also  know,  not  only 
classical  literature,  but  the  classical  languages.  Specialists  in 
law  and  medicine  must  always  acquaint  themselves  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  Latin  and  Greek,  as  must  also  the 
theologian  and  the  minister  who  aspire  to  greatness  in  their 
professions.  Likewise  the  person  who  is  to  do  special  re¬ 
search  in  medieval  philosophy,  theology,  history,  or  education 
must  be  prepared  to  use  especially  the  Latin  language.  The 
value  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  instruments  in  certain  fields  of 
research  will  probably  never  pass  away,  and  yet  the  advocate 
of  classical  studies  seldom  remembers  to  include  this  among 
his  arguments.  The  amount  of  classical  study  needed  by  each 
of  these  professions  will  of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  each,  but  in  no  case  will  their  specific  needs  be 
sufficient  warrant  for  attempting  to  make  the  classical  lan¬ 
guage  the  central  feature  of  the  education  of  most  high  school 
youths. 

We  thus  see  that  the  recasting  of  values  with  reference  to 
the  classics  has  by  no  means  as  its  goal  their  elimination  from 
the  university,  nor  does  it  mean  that  fewer  classical  teachers 
should  be  sent  into  secondary  schools.  It  means  rather  that 
they  should  go  into  such  work  with  aims  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  They  will  teach  these 
languages  to  a  certain  number  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
for  the  remainder  they  will  be  interpreters  in  English  of  the 
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richness  of  that  life  which  they,  because  of  their  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  time,  presumably  know  at  first  hand,  but  which 
will  forever  remain  closed  to  the  large  majority  of  students 
even  tho  they  attempt  to  study  the  languages  in  which  this 
life  found  expression. 

As  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  present,  let  the  teacher  of 
the  classics  in  the  secondary  school,  while  giving  instruction 
in  his  particular  language,  lay  increasing  stress  upon  the 
classic  culture;  let  him  more  and  more  largely  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  those  masterpieces  in  translation  which  they  can 
not  possibly  have  the  time  to  read  in  the  original.  Let  the 
linguistic  training  go  on  as  rigidly  as  ever,  if  need  be,  but, 
thru  the  free  use  of  translations  let  every  student  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  language  is  subsidiary  to  the  life,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  ideals,  exprest  thru  it.  We  are  strongly  tempted 
to  believe  that  these  teachers  themselves  have  thus  far  been 
trained  to  look  upon  the  linguistic  phases  as  a  fetich,  wdiich 
must  receive  attention  at  all  hazards,  it  evidently  being  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  cultural  phases,  if  they  are  thought  of  at  all, 
will,  because  of  their  transcendent  worth,  find  entrance  to  the 
pupil’s  lives  by  some  transcendental  process. 

All  this  will  gradually  be  evolved  in  the  educational  practise 
of  the  future.  In  the  final  readjustment  the  classics  will  oc¬ 
cupy  no  less  dignified  position  than  they  do  today,  for  they 
will  stand  upon  another  foundation,  firmer,  in  fact,  because 
they  will  have  cast  aside  the  props  of  an  antiquated  psychology 
and  old  scholastic  ideals,  and  have  definitely  allied  themselves 
with  modern  life  and  modern  needs.  The  only  salvation  for 
the  classics  is  that  they  recognize  these  new  social  conditions, 
determine  what  they  have  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  modern  problems,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  cooperate 
with  other  forces  in  their  right  solution. 

Irving  King 

University  of  Michigan 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  RUSSIA' 

I 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1836  when  in  the  Telescope,  one 
of  the  leading  literary  monthlies,  an  article  appeared  entitled 
“  Philosophical  letters.”  The  author  of  this  article  was  Chaada- 
yeflf.*  This  article  made  a  greater  stir  than  anything  ever 
printed  in  Russia.  It  set  the  whole  Russian  literary  world  in 
a  state  of  frenzy;  it  enraged  the  Emperor  and  higher  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Chaadayeff  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
himself  to  he  declared  as  insane,  and  a  physician  was  ordered 
to  send  written  reports  every  week  to  the  Emperor  in  regard 
to  Chaadayeff’s  mental  condition.  The  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  rector  of  the  Moscow  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  was  acting  at  that  time  as  censor  of  all  Moscow 
publications,  was  dismissed. 

There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  this  article,  it  did  not 
excite  to  any  political  action.  Quite  the  opposite.  Every  word 
was  solemn,  breathing  absolute  despair.  It  simply  announced 
that  Russia  never  had  had  a  ray  of  light  in  the  past  and  that 
it  never  could  have  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future.  Very  quietly 
he  explained  that,  in  fact,  Russia  has  neither  a  past  nor  future, 
and  that  its  existence  is  but  a  great  hiatus  in  universal  history, 

'  Since  it  is  improbable  that  the  readers  of  this  article  will  have  any  use  for 
sources  printed  in  Russian,  reference  to  Russian  books  will  be  made  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

’  Chaadayeljf,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  very  best  Russian  families,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  who  even  while  in  the  army  took  a  great  interest  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  politics,  and  was  well  known  for  his  political  radicalism.  Besides  being 
famous  on  his  own  account,  his  name  in  Russian  literature  is  closely  linked  with 
that  of  the  greatest  Russian  national  poet,  Pushkin,  whose  most  intimate  friend  he 
was.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  now,  over  eighty  years  after  Pushkin’s  death,  we  do  not 
have  in  Russia  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  All  his  political  poems  are  not 
allowed  to  be  printed,  and  precisely  in  these  political  poems  of  Pushkin  we  find 
'Constant  reference  to  his  friend  Chaadayeff.  So  for  instance  in  one  of  them  Push¬ 
kin  characterizes  Chaadayeff  as  a  man  who  in  Rome  would  have  been  a  Brutus,  in 
Athens  a  Pericles,  but  in  Russia  under  the  yoke  of  autocracy  he  can  be  but  a 
cavalry  officer,  etc. 
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and  a  fearful  object  lesson.  And  all  that  because  Russia  took 
its  Christianity  not  from  the  Eternal  City  but  from  decayed 
Byzantium.  From  the  start  Russia,  therefore,  had  cut  itself 
off  from  the  ever-living  source  of  all  European  civilization — 
the  Roman  Church.  That  is  why  Russia  did  not  take  part  in 
the  great  onward  procession  of  Euroijean  civilization.  For 
while  Western  nations  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  learning,  progressing,  and  developing  to  free¬ 
dom,  Russia  was  left  isolated  and  alone  to  develop  serfdom 
and  despotism,  with  such  moments  of  enlightenment  as  des¬ 
pots  fancied  to  allow.® 

Chaadayeff’s  fundamental  proposition,  while  in  the  main 
erroneous,  is  in  so  far  true,  that  the  Russian  civilization  was  to 
an  extent  cut  off  from  that  of  Western  Europe  and  developed 
because  of  Byzantine  influences  in  a  peculiar  and  rather  iso¬ 
lated  way. 

But  all  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
are  to  say  the  least  very  risky.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
Church  became  the  school-teacher  of  Western  Europe,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  Eastern  Church  did  not  play  the  same 
role  in  Russia.  But  to  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that 
the  lack  of  schooling  in  Russia  is  entirely  due  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  source  of  its  Christianity  is  as  justifiable  as  to  attribute 
to  the  lack  of  universities  in  China  the  fact  that  the  Celestials 
have  not  contributed  anything  to  the  development  of  classical 
philolog)\ 

The  Christian  Church  thruout  its  history  was  at  least  as 
much  influenced  as  it  was  influencing,  and  that  is  why  it  be¬ 
came  the  universal  church.  Read  that  most  beautiful  piece  of 
medieval  Latin,  the  prolog  to  the  Lex  Salica,  in  which  Christ 
is  lauded  as  the  War  Lord  of  the  Franks,  whom  He  especially 
elected  and  to  protect  whose  arms  is  His  supreme  care.  Could 
the  Franks  accept  Christianity  on  another  basis?  Ideas  can 
be  inherited,  borrowed,  or  imported,  but  to  become  a  living 
force  they  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  existing  social  con- 

’  There  is  a  French  edition  of  Chaadayeff’s  writings:  (Euvrts  choisies  de  Pierre 
Tchaadaief,  publiees  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  le  Prince  Gagazin  de  la  Compagnie 
de  Jesus,  Paris,  187J. 
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ditions.  As  Goethe  says  somewhere,  “  Was  du  ererbt  von 
deinen  Vatern  hast,  Erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen,”  and  this 
“  Erwerbungsprozess  ”  is  the  process  of  adjustment.  Per¬ 
haps  by  the  constant  intercourse  thru  war  and  peaceful  trade 
with  Byzantium  the  Russian  warriors  became  enlightened 
skeptics  so  far  as  their  own  idols  were  concerned  and  began  to 
have  a  slight  suspicion  as  to  the  capacity  of  their  gods.  Rus¬ 
sia  then  adopted  Christianity,  but  Byzantine  Christianity  was 
too  sublime  and  its  content  too  deep  for  the  common  pagan 
of  yesterday.  A  natural  compromise,  therefore,  took  place  on 
the  basis  of  ritual.  The  outward  Byzantine  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  acccepted  without  any  reference  to  its  meaning  and 
its  aims.  The  best  historian  of  the  Russian  Church,  Professor 
E.  E.  Golubinski,  is  justly  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  ante- 
Mongol  period  the  Russian  people  had  not  assimilated  any¬ 
thing  of  their  new  nominal  faith.  Yes,  even  so  far  as  form 
was  concerned,  early  Russian  Christianity  was  fused  with 
pagan  rites.  For  a  great  many  centuries  what  Rambaud  says 
about  Russian  colonists  in  Asia  was  also  true  about  European 
Russia.  “  Between  the  Russians  and  the  pagans  there,”  says 
Rambaud,*  “is  established  a  oneness  of  faith  or  superstition. 
There  is  no  cpiestion  of  complicated  dogmas  devised  by  the 
subtle  brains  of  Alexandria  or  of  Byzantium.  The  untutored 
Siberians  do  not  fall  into  controversies  over  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  the  twofold  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  or  Transub- 
stantiation.  The  idea  of  God  is  too  lofty  for  these  coarse 
minds,  but  they  all  agree  in  placing  on  the  summit  of  their 
Pantheon  Saint  Nicholas  the  Thaumaturgist,  and  above  him, 
beneath  him,  or  equal  with  him,  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Be¬ 
neath  these^  come  saints,  Christian,  or  with  a  physiognomy 
that  may  be  pagan.  Buddhistic,  and  at  times  Mohammedan. 
And  all  this  multiform  worship  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  primitive  cult  of  springs  and  of  certain  venerable  trees,  with 
the  belief  in  demons  of  the  forest  and  river  sprites,  and  with 
the  custom  of  w'earing  certain  amulets  that  the  orthodox 
priest,  the  Shamanist  sorcerer,  or  the  Hadji  returned  from 

‘Alfred  Ramb.-iud,  “The  expansion  of  Russia,”  reprint  from  The  international 
monthly.  Burlington,  V't.,  igoo,  p.  Sp-go. 
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Mecca,  may  furnish.  What  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  be, 
in  this  life,  successful  on  the  farm,  or  in  fishing,  or  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  or  in  war,  and  in  the  next  to  be  certain  of  salvation?” 
It  is,  therefore,  not  altogether  ignorance  that  made  the  learned 
Swedish  theologian,  Johannes  Botwied,  write  as  late  as  1620 
a  dissertation  which  he  defended  in  the  Upsala  University  on 
the  subject  “Are  the  Muscovites  Christians?” 

But  they  most  certainly  were  Christians,  and  if  we  should 
fail  to  recognize  them  as  such,  they  would  have  had  exactly 
the  same  right  to  fail  to  recognize  us  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  such. 

From  the  days  of  the  Mongol  invasion  (1280)  the  Russian 
Metropolitans  and  Bishops  were  sent  from  Konstantinopol 
and  were  Greeks.  -They  were  all  cultured  men,  but  they  could 
not  understand  Russian  and  the  Russians  could  not  have  un¬ 
derstood  their  Byzantine  rhetoric,  even  if  it  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  them.  Soon,  therefore,  it  became  evident  that  not 
only  the  priests  but  also  the  bishops  in  Russia  must  be  Rus¬ 
sians.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  lowering  of  the  clerical  stand¬ 
ard.  The  clergymen  were  illiterate,  and  all  that  possibly  could 
be  expected  from  them  was  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
ritual.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  Gennadius,  writes  in 
the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
clergymen  who  could  read  and  write,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  ordain  illiterate  men.  These  men  learned  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Church  offices  by  heart,  but  they  could  not  read  them. 
Gennadius  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  for  clergymen, 
but  evidently  with  little  success.  In  1551,  at  the  so-called 
Stoglav  Council,  the  question  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  clergy 
was  again  discust,  and  it  was  again  brought  out  that  they 
learned  the  different  Church  offices  by  heart  from  their  fathers 
and  their  masters,  but  when  asked  why  they  did  not  learn  how 
to  read,  they  answered  that  they  had  learned  from  their  mas¬ 
ters  all  they  could  teach,  but  that  there  was  nobody  from 
whom  they  could  learn  how  to  read.  The  Stoglov  Council 
of  1551,  therefore,  decided  that  schools  should  be  established 
in  the  houses  of  the  better  city  priests,  where  the  pupils  were 
to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  also  how  to  sing.  And 
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while  every  Christian  was  welcome  to  send  his  children  to 
these  schools,  their  purpose  was  distinctly  professional  and 
clerical.  It  was  e.xpected  that  the  clergy  would  send  their 
children  to  such  schools,  so  that  the  scholars  on  coming  of 
age  might  be  fit  to  become  priests.  But  the  decisions  of  the 
Stoglov  Council  were  not  carried  out.  In  large  cities  like 
Moscow  and  Novgorod,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  larger 
monasteries,  elementary  parish  scho(3ls  were  probably  estab¬ 
lished.  but  this  did  not  affect  the  general  situation.  Nor  were 
the  lower  clergy  very  friendly  to  schools,  books,  and  learning. 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  the  learned  English  traveler  and  the 
iuithor  of  the  remarkable  l)ook.  Of  the  Ritssc  coinnwn  wealth, 
printed  in  London,  1591,  writes  about  the  Russian  clergy: 
“As  themselves  they  are  voide  of  all  manner  of  learning 
so  are  they  warie  to  keep  out  all  meanes  that  might  bring 
anie'in:  as  fearing  to  have  their  ignorance  and  ungodlinesse 
discovered.  To  that  purpose  thev  have  perswaded  the  em- 
j)erours  that  it  would  breed  innovation,  and  so  danger  to  their 
state,  to  have  anie  noveltie  of  learning  come  within  the  realme. 
W  herein  they  say  but  truth,  for  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  helped  by  learning  and  liberal  education  can 
hardly  indure  a  tyrannical  governement.” 

Of  course  Dr.  Fletcher  lookt  at  the  situati(jn  from  a  too 
advanced  .point  of  view.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  in  the 
sixteenth  century  education  was  feared  in  Russia  on  account 
of  its  incompatibility  with  the  form  of  government,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  reasons  might  have  been,  the  fact  remains  there  were 
no  schools  and  that  ignorance  was  widespread,  and  with  this 
general  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the  still  greater  ignorance 
of  the  laity  the  hostility  towards  any  innovation  was  but 
natural. 

This  appalling  ignorance  has  proved  thruout  the  history  of 
Russia  to  be  its  weakest  spot,  and  Russia’s  enemies,  especially 
Poland  and  Sweden,  were  very  anxious  that  no  ray  of  enlight¬ 
enment  should  penetrate  the  Tsar’s  domain.  So  we  see  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  sending  a  special  embassy  to  Queen  Mary 
in  1556  to  remonstrate  against  the  intercourse  carried  on  l)e- 
tween  English  merchants  and  the  Russians,®  and  King  Siges- 

‘  D.ilin,  Geschidite  von  Schwfden,  1763,  V''ol.  Ill,  p.  360. 
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mund  writes  in  1569  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  same  subject, 
some  passages  from  which  letter  we  quote :  .  .  .  ‘‘As  we 
have  written  afore,  so  now  we  write  againe  to  your  Majesty, 
that  we  know  and  feele  of  a  surety  the  Muscovite,  enemy  to 
all  liberty  under  the  heavens,  dayly  to  grow  mightie  by  the 
increase  of  such  things  as  be  brought  to  the  Xarve,  while  not 
onely  warres  but  also  weapons  artificers  and  arts  be  brought 
unto  him;  by  mean  whereof  be  maketh  himself  strong  to  van¬ 
quish  all  others.  Which  things,  as  long  as  this  voyage  to 
Xarve  is  used  can  tiot  be  stopped.  .\nd  we  perfectly  know 
your  Majesty  can  not  be  ignorant  how  great  the  cruelty  is  of 
the  said  enemy  of  what  force  he  is.  what  tyranny  he  useth  on 
his  subjects  and  in  what  servile  sort  they  be  under  him.  We 
.seemed  hitherto  to  vanquish  him  only  in  this,  that  be  was  rude 
of  arts  and  ignorant  of  policies.  If  so  be  that  this  navigation 
of  the  Xarve  continue,  what  shall  be  unknown  to  him?  .  .  .* 

But  the  Russians  were  not  learning  as  much  as  the  King 
Sigesmund  feared.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later  (in 
1676),  when  in  the  house  of  Boyariu  Matveycff  a  text-book 
of  algebra  for  the  in.struction  of  his  son  was  found,  the  old 
Boyarin  was  accused  of  dealing  with  evil  spirits,  of  magic 
and  witchcraft  bv  means  of  a  book  fille<l  with  ciphers,  and 
he  was  depnVed  of  all  his  property  and  was  exiled  to  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  .Arkhangelsk.^ 

But  the  neglect  of  public  education  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  aiifl  the  State  was  destined  to  avenge  itself  soon  and 
very  une.xpectedly. 

The  Xemesis  came  in  the  form  of  the  great  Dissent  which 
split  the  Church  and  gave  the  government  no  end  of  trouble 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  As  we  have 
already  pointe<l  out  the  piety  of  the  ignorant  masses,  while 
genuine  and  ardent,  was  purely  technical.  The  content  and 
meaning  of  the  prayers  became  almost  lost  and  the  means  of 
worship  became  the  object  of  worship,  the  sole  content  of 
faith.  So.  for  instance,  when  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  Russia’s  best  educated  men,  wanted  to  get 

•Hakluyt  Society  Publications.  Vol.  XX,  I.ondon,  1856,  p.  16-17. 

’  Eugene  Schuyler,  Pder  the  Great,  New  York,  1884,  Vol.  I,  p.  28-29. 
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precise  information  about  the  Lutheran  faith,  he  orders  the 
pastor  Martin  Nandelstadt  to  answer  in  writing  questions  like 
these :  How  does  the  minister  enter  the  church  ?  What  kind 
of  gowns  do  the  priests  wear?  What  do  they  sing  at  the 
Mass?  How  do  they  ring  the  church  bells,  alike  on  all  holi¬ 
days  or  differently  on  the  great  holidays?  etc. 

Now  it  happened,  as  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  obvious  mis¬ 
takes  had  crept  into  the  Russian  service-book,  a  fact  which 
already  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  learned 
Greek  monk  Maxim  from  Mount  Athos  had  properly  pointed 
out.  If,  therefore,  the  Russian  service  was  to  be  conformed 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  Greek  orthodox  church  a  slight  re¬ 
vision  of  the  ritual  and  some  minor  corrections  of  the  service- 
book  were  advisable.  The  Tsar  Alexey  Mikhaylovitch  and 
the  Patriarch  Nikon  decided  to  undertake  this  revision,  and 
then  the  troubles  began.  Questions  such  as  whether  the  name 
of  Jesus  should  be  pronounced  “  Isus  ”  or  “Yisus,”  whether 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Mass  the  w'ord  “  hallelujah  ”  be 
repeated  twice  or  three  times;  whether  the  sign  of  the  cross 
should  be  made  with  two  forefingers  extended,  or  with  the 
two  forefingers  and  the  thumb  conjoined  as  denoting  the 
Trinity,  were  sufficient  to  split  the  nation  in  twt)  and  make 
tens  of  thousands  suffer  martyrdom.  The  government  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Church  council  held  in  1666-1667  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Patriarch  Nikon.  At  the  same  time  the  council  de¬ 
clared  that  the  reason  of  these  “  rebellions  ”  and  dissents  in 
the  Church  was  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 
The  Council,  therefore,  while  not  making  any  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  insisted  that  each  clergyman 
should  teach  his  children  to  read,  so  that  they  might  be  worthy 
to  succeed  their  fathers  in  their  clerical  positions,  because  at 
present,  argued  the  Council,  the  country  clergy  is  so  ignorant 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  take  care  even  of  herds  of  cattle,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  men’s  souls. 

But  this  decision  of  the  Church  Council  to  educate  the 
clergy  failed  again.  Even  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
later,  in  1786,  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Kazan  alone, 
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381  were  illiterate.  But  let  us  return  to  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Milukoff  in  his  Sketches  on  the  history  of  Russian  civili¬ 
sation  has  admirably  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  education  developed  much  earlier  than  the 
need  of  elementary  schooling.  That  one  could  learn  how  to 
read  and  write  without  going  to  school  was  the  general  convic¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  the  State  and  Church  machinery 
was  in  sore  need  of  men  of  quasi  higher  education.  It  was 
a  practical  and  urgent  necessity.  So  far  as  more  or  less 
learned  Russian  theologians  are  concerned  they  were  easily  to 
be  had  in  Southern  Russia,  especially  in  Kieff.  This  city 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  Poland  it  natu¬ 
rally  was  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Polish  civili¬ 
zation,  and  in  Kieff  itself  the  Jesuits  had  a  Catholic  academy. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  else  left  to  the  Greek  orthodox 
Kieff  monasteries  of  the  seventeenth  century  except  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire,  i.  e.,  to  compete  with  the  Jesuits  in  learn¬ 
ing,  as  they  were  unable  to  suppress  them  with  the  sword.  Many 
excellent  men,  therefore,  came  from  Kieff  and  among  them  the 
learned  and  enlightened  priest  Simeon  Polotski,  a  man  high 
in  favor  with  Tsar  Alexey. 

This  priest  as  well  as  the  Greek  Metropolitan  Paissius, 
urged  the  Tsar  to  establish  an  academy  in  Moscow.  In  1667 
Simeon  Polotski  was  allowed  to  open  his  academy.  He  had 
but  four  students,  all  young  government  officials  appointed  to 
study  “Latin  and  grammar,”  but  really  pursuing  the  regular 
“trivium”  course  of  Polotski’s  Kieff  alma  mater.  But  al¬ 
ready  in  the  next  year  ( 1668)  the  government  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  the  four  young  men  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Courland,  and  that  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  end  of  Polot¬ 
ski’s  academy.  The  reason  for  this  failure  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  dislike  of  the  Moscow  clergy  for  the  Greek  or¬ 
thodox  theologians  and  clergymen,  who  came  from  Kieff,  and 
perhaps  especially  in  their  dislike  for  Simeon  Polotski.  In 
his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  sermons  he  often  referred  to  St. 
Augustine’s  works,  to  the  writings  of  Bellarmin  and  of 
Baronins,  which  seemed  to  the  Moscow  clergy  highly  im¬ 
proper  and  in  fact  very  suspicious. 
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In  1682  the  pupil  of  Polotski,  Silvester  Meclvedeff,  finally 
got  permission  to  reopen  the  ill-fated  Slavonic  Latin  Academy 
and  in  1686  he  had  already  twenty-three  pupils.  At  the  same 
time  the  anti-Latin  party  felt  itself  obliged  to  open  a  Greek 
school,  and  in  the  years  of  1684-1686  this  school  actually  had 
as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils.  In  1687  the  two  schools 
were  merged  into  one  “  Slavonic  Greek-Latin  Academy.”  It 
was  primarily  a  theological  school.  This  school  was  endowed 
by  the  government  with  the  powers  of  an  inquisitional  tribunal 
in  matters  of  faith.  The  teachers  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  not  offer  any  interpretation  that  'might 
lead  to  doubting  the  truth  of  the  Greek  orthodox  faith,  nor 
would  they  compare  Greek  orthodoxy  with  other  religions, 
nor  would  they  represent  other  religious  doctrines  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Russian  Greek  orthodox  Church. 
All  this  on  pain  of  being  burned.  In  a  very  few  years  this 
academy  went  to  pieces,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  theological 
academy.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  accomplished, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  one  thing,  the  burning  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  mystic,  a  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme,  a  certain  Quirin  Cul- 
man,  who  hoped  with  the  help  of  Russia  to  establish  a  Church 
Universal. 

So  ended  the  seventeenth  century,  the  last  century  of  Mus¬ 
covite  Russia,  leaving  in  matters  of  public  education  nothing 
started  and  nothing  accomplished,  leaving  no  Russian  school, 
no  educational  traditions,  except  the  passive  resistance  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

II 

To  meet  political  conditions  Russia  had  to  be  reorganized  on 
a  European  basis,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  the  man  who  per¬ 
formed  the  task  and  thereby  turned  Russian  bistory  into  new 
channels.  The  comjdete  reorganization  of  the  military  system 
and  of  the  civil  administration  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
one  man,  even  by  an  autocratic  revolutionist,  an  indefatigable 
worker  like  Peter  the  Great.  Helpers  were  needed,  men  with 
technical  education,  men  for  the  army  and  for  administrative 
positions.  The  professional  and  technical  education  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Russian  people  became  a  condition  on  which 
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the  success  of  Peter’s  enterprises  depended.  Therefore  al¬ 
ready  in  1698  Peter  imported  the  Englishman,  Farwarson,  to 
teach  mathematics  and  navigation,  and  in  1701  a  school  of 
mathematical  and  naval  sciences  was  established.  All  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  with  the  exception  of  one  Russian,  were  Englishmen ; 
the  students  were  taught  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,, 
geodesy,  some  astronomy  and  navigation.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  students  were  also  taught  reading  and  writing. 

This  naval  school  was  the  first  secular  school  in  Russia, 
and  it  prepared  young  men  not  only  for  the  navy,  but  many 
of  its  graduates  afterwards  became  artillery-officers,  civil  and 
military  engineers,  school-teachers,  architects,  or  officers  in 
the  civil  service.  This  school  existed  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1715,  when  the  Naval  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Moscow  institution  became  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  academy.® 

In  1714  Peter  the  Great  began  earnestly  to  consider  the 
problem  of  general  compulsory  education  thruout  Russia. 
This  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  establishment  of  ele¬ 
mentary  “  arithmetical  ”  schools  in  the  country  and  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  marriages  unless  the  men  were  graduated  from 
these  schools.  The  laws  past  by  Peter  on  these  subjects 
are  extremely  curious,®  but  of  course  to  enforce  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  Besides,  the  number  of  these  schools  was 
altogether  inadequate.  By  1716  twelve  such  schools  were 
opened,  and  in  1720-22  thirty  more  were  established. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  statistical  data  about  these  arithmeti¬ 
cal  schools  were  collected  in  1727,  and  these  statistics  show 
us  that  altogether  during  the  previous  year  something  over 
two  thousand  pupils  were  taught  in  these  schools. 


Out  of  these : 

931  were  children  of  the  clergy 

45.4  per  cent. 

402  were  children  of  soldiers  .... 

19.6  “ 

374  were  children  of  civil  officers 

18.2  " 

93  were  children  of  artizans  and  tradesmen 

4-5  “ 

53  were  children  of  the  nobility 

2-5  “ 

*  Graf  D.  A.  Tolstoy.  Ein  Blick  auf  das  Unlerrichtswesen  Russlands  im 
XVIII.  Jahrhundert.  Ubersetzt  von  P.  v.  Kugeln  in  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis^  dts 
Russischen  Reiches.  Zweite  Folge.  Br.  VIII,  St.  Petersburg,  1885,  p.  25-27. 

*  Complete  Collection  of  Laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  N.  2762  and  2778. 
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In  1721  Peter  ordered  all  the  Episcopal  sees  to  open  dioc¬ 
esan  schools,  and  within  four  years  forty-six  were  established. 
In  1727  in  these  forty-six  schools  there  were  3,056  pupils. 
And  by  the  end  of  Peter’s  reign  there  were  all  told  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  elementary  schools  in  Russia. 

Of  course  the  number  of  schools  does  not  represent  at  all 
adequately  the  Great  Monarch’s  significance  for  Russian  Edu¬ 
cation.  First  of  all,  he  was  the  first  Russian  Tsar  to  recognize 
personal  worth  and  ability.^®  He  personally  cared  little  for 
the  ancestry  of  the  office-holder.  Did  he  not  himself  marry  a 
pretty  Esthonian  girl,  who  was  MenshikofT’s  mistress?  And 
was  not  Peter’s  favorite,  Prince  Menshikofif,  but  a  baker’s 
apprentice  in  his  youth?  If  a  Russian  nobleman  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  reach  a  high  position  under  Peter,  he  had  to  have  the 
necessary  educational  and  other  qualifications  for  such  a  po¬ 
sition.  That  meant  that  education  in  Russia  began  to  have 
almost  the  significance  it  has  in  modern  life.  If  it  was  not 
yet  a  condition  of  existence,  it  was,  so  far  as  higher  grades 
of  public  service  were  concerned,  a  condition  of  success.  The 
innumerable  young  men  sent  abroad  by  Peter,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  foreigners  imported  by  Peter  to  Russia,  meant  the 
educational  progress  of  the  people.  Also  Peter’s  revolution¬ 
ary  tearing  down  of  all  the  barriers  of  convention  and  of 
prejudice  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Russia’s  Europeaniza¬ 
tion — crude  as  his  methods  were — meant  educational  advance. 

So  we  see  that  Peter  introduced  Western  civilization  into 
Russia,  at  least  en  principe.  That  this  civilization  did  not 
go  down  deep  enough,  that  educational  facilities  were  provided 
for  but  very  few,  is  a  merely  quantitative  consideration.  The 
important  thing  was  that  an  organization  had  been  created 
which  the  nation  had  to  maintain,  and  a  standard  established 
to  which  the  nation  had  to  conform.  In  other  words,  condi¬ 
tions  were  established  under  which  in  course  of  time  the 

Interesting  is  Herzen’s  comparison  of  Peter  the  Great  with  Napoleon: 
“Tandis  qu’un  siecle  apres,  Napoleon  couvrait  chaque  annee  de  quelque  nouveau 
lambeau  royal  son  origine  bourgeoise,  Pierre  ler  se  dAarrassait  chaque  jour  de 
quelque  lambeau  du  tzarisme  pour  rester  lui-meme,  avec  sa  grande  pensee  appuyee 
sur  line  volonte  inflexible,  sur  la  cruaute  d’un  terroriste.” — Alexandre  Herzen, 
Du  divelopptment  des  iddes  rpitohitionnaires  en  Russie,  Londres,  1853,  p.  34. 
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spread  of  education  was  guaranteed,  if  the  nation  was  at  all 
to  maintain  the  new  European  organization  of  government. 
This  new  Russian  Empire  in  its  new  political  situation,  with 
its  new  international  obligations,  could  not  exist  without  a 
constantly  growing  number  of  men  in  its  service  with  some 
sort  of  an  education,  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  old  Muscovite  Tsardom. 

But  one  never  gets  something  for  nothing,  and  the  price 
that  eighteenth-century  Russia  had  to  pay  for  the  guarantee 
of  a  European  civilization  in  the  future  was  appalling.  For¬ 
eigners  were  in  the  highest  offices  of  state  during  Peter’s  life¬ 
time.  But  Peter  himself  was  a  true  Russian,  and  he  not  only 
adopted  the  new  title  but  was  in  fact  “  Imperator.”  After 
his  death,  however,  Russia  became  the  booty  of  German  ad¬ 
venturers.  Russia’s  throne  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
compared  by  a  famous  publicist^  with  the  bed  of  Cleopatra. 
The  Roman  law  principle  nxiUius  ccedit  primo  occupanti” 
became  the  law  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  realm,  owned 
and  played  with  by  foreign  adventurers.  Professor  Kovalev- 
ski  says“  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century— one  might  say  the  whole  of  mod¬ 
ern  history — a  period  more  disgraceful,  more  contrary  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  and  national  dignity,  than  that  which  be¬ 
gan  in  Russia  with  the  ascension  of  Empress  Anne  to  the 
throne.  The  Russian  government  was  vested  in  the  hands 
of  three  foreign  adventurers,  Biron,  Ostermann,  and  Miinnich, 
who  plundered  Russia,  executing  every  Russian  who  dared  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  things.  The  memoirs  of  the 
German,  Marderfeld,  and  the  French  ambassador.  La  Chetar- 

"  Herzen  in  the  foreword  to  Mimoires  de  I' Imp/ratrice  Catherine  II  icritz  par 
elle-mime,  Londres,  1859,  p.  viii:  “Periode  etrange!  Le  trone  imperial  res- 
semblait  au  lit  de  Cleopatre.  Un  tas  d’oligarques,  d’etrangers,  de  pandours,  de 
mignonsconduisaient  nuitamment  un  inconnu,  un  enfant,  une  allemande;  I’elevaient 
au  trone,  I’adoraient  et  distribuaient  en  son  nom,  des  coups  de  knout  i  ceux  qui 
trouvaient  4  y  redire.  A  peine  I’elu  avait-il  eu  le  temps  de  s’enivrer  de  toutes  les 
jouissances  d’un  pouvoir  exorbitant  et  absurde,  et  d’envoyer  ses  ennemis  aux  travaux 
forces  ou  4  la  torture,  que  la  vague  suivante  apportait  dej4  un  autre  pretendant,  et 
entrainait  I’elu  d’hier,  avec  tout  son  entourage  dans  I’abime.  Les  ministres  et  les 
generaux  du  jour  s’en  allaient  le  lendemain,  charges  de  fer,  en  Siberie.” 

Kovalevski,  M.,  Russian  political  institutions.  Chicago,  1902,  p.  I19. 
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die,  show  that  the  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in 
ten  years  amounted  to  7,000,  while  30,000  were  exiled  during 
the  same  period  to  Siberia.  The  documents  of  the  “  Sysknoy 
prikaz,”  a  political  star  chamber,  show  that  during  five  months 
from  August  i  to  January  i,  1731,  425  men  were  put  to 
torture,  1 1  executed,  57  sent  to  Siberia,  and  44  enrolled  in  the 
army  as  privates.” 

The  Russian  Empire  became  the  business  enterprise  of  a 
few  Germans.”  But  one  must  admit  that  after  Peter’s  death 
Miinnich  and  Ostermann  were  perhaps  the  only  statesmen 
that  were  then  in  condition  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State.  The 
Germans  were  certainly  cruel  schoolmasters,  but  they  were  the 
schoolmasters  of  Russia  after  all.”  To  obtain  a  great  Em¬ 
press  like  Catherine  II,  Russia  had  to  take  in  the  bargain  even 
a  creature  like  Biron. 

In  the  period  after  Peter’s  death  the  government  continued 
to  emphasize  professional  and  higher  education  and  to  neglect 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people. 

Already  Peter  the  Great  not  long  before  his  death  had  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  in  Russia  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  in 
1726  with  this  academy  was  combined  a  university  and  a 
classical  gAinnasium. 

Seventeen  German  professors  were  imported  into  Russia  in 
1726,  among  them  men  like  Euler  and  Bernulli,  who  after¬ 
wards  achieved  international  fame.  But  since  a  university 
could  not  exist  without  students,  eight  students  were  imported, 
five  of  whom  became,  also,  famous  scholars.”  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  imported  students  were  immediately  employed 
in  different  capacities  by  the  government,  and  the  faculty  of 

'*  Idem,  p.  12a. 

’■*  ‘‘Es  war  als  hatten  die  Deutschen  das  Russische  Staatswesen  gepachtet. 
Biron  hat  in  einem  Gesprach  mit  dem  FUrsten  Schachowskoj  sich  entrlistet 
darllber  geaussert  dass  die  Russen  Uberhaupt  eine  Meinung  haben  und  derselben 
Ausdruck  geben  wollten,”  Brilckner,  Die  Europaisierun?  Russldnds,  Gotha, 
1888,  p.  332. 

’*  See  Brilckner,  p.  325. 

'•  Mayer,  Weitbrecht,  Craft,  Cramer,  and  Gmelin.  See  Graf  D.  A.  Tolstoy, 
Das  Akademische  Gymnasium  und  die  A  kademiscbe  Universitdt  im  XVIII.  Jahr- 
hundert.  Aus  dem  Russischen,  von  P.  v.  Kugeln,  St.  Petersburg,  1886,  p.  144- 
145- 
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seventeen  professors  was  again  without  students.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  lectures  should  be  given. 
Nothing  was  therefore  left  to  the  imported  professors  but  to 
lecture  to  one  another.  Such  conditions  could  not  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  lectures,  therefore,  were  given  up 
entirely  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1 732  twelve  students  from 
the  Moscow  theological  school  (the  former  Slavonic  Greek- 
Latin  Academy)  were  sent  to  the  university,  but  soon  after 
were  sent  to  assist  a  scientific  expedition  to  Camtchatka.  In 
1736  again  twelve  students  were  selected  from  the  same  Mos¬ 
cow  school  and  sent  to  the  university.  But  they  could  not 
learn  anything  because  no  lectures  were  given.  These  stu¬ 
dents  complained  to  the  senate  that  they  received  no  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  without  result.  In  1753  we  find  an  entry  in  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  effect  that  of  the  whole 
faculty  only  Professor  Brown  was  giving  lectures  from  time 
to  time;  and  in  1757  Count  Rasumovski,  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  reported  that  the  professors  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  many  years  had  given  no  instruction  whatever, 
and  students  of  the  university  for  many  years  had  received 
none.^^  In  17^  when  the  first  great  Russian  scholar,  Lomo- 
nossoff,  became,  rector  of  the  university,  he  divided  it  into 
three  faculties :  the  philosophical,  the  juridical,  and  the  medical. 
He  established  dormitories,  he  compelled  the  professors  to  de¬ 
liver  lectures,  but  the  students  never  exceeded  the  number  of 
twenty,  and  in  fact  in  1782  there  were  only  two  students.  It 
looks,  therefore,  as  if  Boltin  was  right  in  saying,  “You  want 
to  create  in  a  few  years  what  requires  centuries,  and  you  be¬ 
gan  to  build  on  sand,  without  caring  for  a  foundation.”**  This 
foundation  was,  of  course,  elementary  education.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  if  the  classroom  work  amounted  to  nothing,  the  St. 
Petersburg  University,  by  reason  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
scholarly  faculty,  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  More  successful  was  the  academic  g}'mnasium,  which 
was  established  at  the  same  time  as  the  university  in  1726. 

”  “Sbornik”  of  the  division  of  Russian  literature  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  N.  4,  P-  9- 

'* Count  D.  A.  Tolstoy,  Das  Akademischt  Gymnasium,  etc.,  p.  218. 
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It  had  in  the  first  year  120  pupils;  in  1727,  58;  in  1728,  26. 
Fearing  that  it  might  be  left  without  pupils,  the  government 
decided  to  place  in  the  gymnasium  children  of  the  lower 
classes,  even  children  of  serfs;  in  1729,  therefore,  the  number 
again  reaches  74.  In  1735  twenty  governmental  fellowships 
were  established  at  the  gymnasium;  this  number  was  increased 
in  1750  to  forty,  and  in  1760  to  sixty.  The  number  of  pu¬ 
pils,  however,  did  not  much  exceed  the  number  of  fellowships. 
So  at  the  end  of  Catherine  IFs  reign  there  were  only  seventy 
pupils  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gymnasium. 

In  1730  Field-Marshal  Munnich  established  an  artillery 
school,  which  had  from  the  very  start  about  sixty  students, 
and  in  1735  Ludvig  Wilhelm,  Prince  of  Hessen-Homburg, 
opened  an  academy  for  military  engineers.  These  two  schools 
were  successful,  and  they  were  merged  in  1758. 

In  1731  was  established  the  “Noble  Corps,”  a  military 
school  for  about  two  hundred  boys.  In  the  next  (1732)  a 
number  of  regimental  schools  was  opened,  where  the  children 
(about  4,000)  of  the  soldiers  were  taught.  In  1744  these 
regimental  schools  were  merged  with  the  arithmetical  schools 
established  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  1733  a  medical  school  was 
opened  with  twenty  students,  and  in  1752  the  Naval  Noble 
Corps,  a  new  naval  academy. 

In  January,  1755,  the  Moscow  University  was  opened  with 
two  academic  gymnasia,  one  for  the  children  of  the  nobility, 
the  other  for  children  of  other  classes.  The  lectures  in  the 
university  were  given  in  Latin  or  in  French.  There  were  three 
faculties:  the  philosophical,  juridical,  and  the  medical;  and  one 
hundred  young  men  from  the  Moscow  Theological  Seminary 
were  enlisted  as  students.  The  Moscow  faculty  soon  began 
to  fill  the  vacant  places  with  Russian  professors,  who  mostly 
studied  abroad.  The  number  of  students  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  was  always  between  eighty  and  one  hundred. 

Two  gymnasiums  were  established  in  Moscow  at  the  same 
time  as  the  university :  one  for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  the 
second  for  the  children  from  other  classes  of  society.  These 
two  gymnasiums  were  managed  by  a  Hungarian  named 
Schaden,  and  due  to  his  ability,  the  Moscow  g^'mnasiums  were 
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the  most  successful  Russian  educational  enterprises  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  organized  after  the  German 
model.  The  number  of  pupils  constantly  increased;  starting 
with  about  100,  they  numbered  over  1,000  in  1787. 

In  1758  a  gymnasium  was  also  established  in  Kazan.  In  the 
regular  curriculum  (languages,  Russian,  classical,  French, 
and  German;  mathematics,  history,  and  geography),  the 
Tartar  language  was  included  as  an  elective.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  pupils  were  maintained  by  the  government,  but  their 
number  never  exceeded  125. 

In  1759  an  aristocratic  military  educational  institution  was 
established  under  the  name  of  “  The  Corps  of  Pages.”  The 
number  of  places,  originally  but  twenty-four,  was  soon  in¬ 
creased  to  about  eighty. 

All  these  new  educational  establishments  meant,  of  course, 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  but  no  figures  can  give  an  idea  of 
what  Catherine  II  meant  for  Russia’s  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  great  century  of  enlightenment  was  interpreted  to 
Russia  by  Catherine.  She  created  a  new  atmosphere  at  the 
court,  not  altogether  moral,  but  decidedly  cultured.  If  Peter 
gave  to  the  Russian  nobleman  some  primary  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  education,  Catherine  II  made  out  of  the  Russian  noble¬ 
man  a  European  gentleman.  For  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population,  and  especially  for  the  peasantry,  she  could  do  lit¬ 
tle  in  matters  of  education,  being  handicapped  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  institution  of  serfdom. 

Catherine  was  an  ardent  believer  in  education,  and  her  writ¬ 
ings  show'  not  only  a  very  thoro  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  French  philosophers,  with  many  of  whom  she  was 
in  constant  correspondence,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Eng¬ 
lish  philosophers,  especially  with  those  of  Locke.  In  fact,  her 
writings  are  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  the  works  of 
Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  etc.  In  her 
Plan  of  Work  and  Regulations  for  the  “  Legislative  Commis¬ 
sion  ”  w'hich  she  called  into  existence  in  1768,  she  writes;  “Do 
you  want  to  prevent  crime?  Then  w'ork  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  enlightenment  among  the  people.”  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Catherine  had  none  of  Peter’s  integrity  and  earnest- 
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ness  of  purpose.  Peter  was  after  efficiency;  Catherine  after 
the  appearance  of  general  culture,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
she  was  signally  successful.  Catherine  became,  however,  very 
reactionary  in  the  later  part  of  her  reign.  On  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  reporting  the 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  common  people  in  the  newly 
established  schools,  the  Empress  is  reported  to  have  written : 
“Taut  mieux;  ce  n’est  pas  pour  eux  que  je  fonde  des  ecoles, 
c’est  pour  I’Europe,  ou  je  tiens  a  conserver  mon  rang  dans 
I’opinion.  Du  jour  ou  nos  moujiks  auraient  le  desir  de  s’in- 
struire,  ni  vous  ni  mois  ne  resterions  a  nos  places.” 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  Catherine  in  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  can  not  be  overestimated.  She  was  the  creator  of 
the  first  real  and  effective  elementary  public  city  schools,  and 
of  a  nonnal  college  for  teachers.*® 

Joseph  II,  with  whom  Catherine  was  on  very  friendly  terms, 
Tecommended  to  her  an  accomplished  Servian  educator,  Janko- 
vitch  de  Mirievo,  who  had  reorganized  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  Hungary.  Jankovitch  came  to  Russia  and  worked  out 
a  plan  for  a  Russian  public  school  system  after  Felbieger’s 
Prussian  system.  Twenty-seven  German  and  Austrian  text¬ 
books  were  translated  by  him  into  Russian,  and  in  1783,  under 
Jiis  immediate  supervision,  a  normal  school  for  teachers  was 
established  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  one  hundred  theological 
students  were  matriculated  in  the  new  school.  In  1786  the 
first  elementary  public  schools  were  opened.  These  schools 
were  of  three  grades;  those  with  two,  with  three,  and  with 
four  year  courses.  The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  in  all  these 
schools  consisted  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  short 
catechism,  'sacred  history,  and  the  beginning  of  Russian 
grammar.  The  second  year’s  course  contained  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  but  further  advanced.  The  schools  with  a  three  years’ 

’’Gregoire  Liwoff,  Michel  Katkoff  et  son  Cpoque,  Paris,  1897,  p.  34.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  note  to  be  apocryphal,  first  because  we  can  find  no  reference  to  it  any¬ 
where  else,  secondly  because  the  remark  is  too  full  of  words  and  explanations,  but 
that  it  was  Catherine’s  sentiment  is  beyond  doubt.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Radishcheff  proves  it. 

.See  Sbornik  otdelenia  Russkago  yazyka  i  slovesnosti  imperatorskoy  akadeniii 
nauk,  Tom  XLI.  N.  2;  Graf  D.  A.  Tolstoy,  Corodskia  uchilishcha  v  carsivoi'a- 
nie  Imperatricy  Ekateriny  11,  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
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course  had  in  the  third  year  the  catechism  with  texts  and  com¬ 
mentaries,  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  Russian  grammar, 
with  exercises  in  orthography,  Russian  history,  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  schools  with  the  four  years’  course  had  in  the 
fourth  year  advanced  history  and  geography,  grammar  and 
composition,  elementary  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  natural 
history,  and  civil  architecture.  But  only  with  great  difficulty 
could  one  find  pupils  for  the  upper  two  classes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statistical  table  taken  from  Falbork’s  work,*^  will  be  of 
interest  as  showing  the  sum  total  of  the  educational  activity 
of  these  new  city  schools,  as  well  as  of  other  elementary  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Years 

Number  of  Schools 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Number  of  Pupils 

1786 . 

40 

136 

4,398 

1787 . 

165 

395 

11,088 

1788 . 

218 

525 

*3.539 

1789 . 

225 

576 

14.389 

1790 . 

269 

629 

16,525 

*791 . 

288 

700 

17.787 

1792 . 

302 

718 

17,500 

1793 . 

311 

738 

17.297 

1794 . 

302 

767 

16,620 

1795 . 

307 

716 

*7.097 

*796 . 

316 

744 

*7.34* 

*797  . 

285 

664 

15,628 

*798 . ■. . 

284 

752 

16,801 

*799  . 

281 

721 

17.598 

1800 . 

3*5 

790 

*9.9*5 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  about 
twenty-six  millions.  The  relation  of  the  number  of  children 
in  the  public  school  to  the  total  population  was,  therefore, 
about  I  :i,573;  a  very  sad  proposition,  but,  after  all,  good  for 
a  beginning. 

Catherine  II  showed,  also,  considerable  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women.  In  1764,  two  years  after  the  successful  coni’ 
d’etat  which  brought  her  to  the  throne,  she  opened  the  so- 
called  “  Smolny  Institut  ”  for  young  girls  of  noble  birth.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  institution  was,  as  Catherine  defined  it,  to 
educate  efficient  housekeepers,  good  mothers,  and — such  is  the 
tribute  that  virtue  demanded  even  from  Catherine — faithful 

G.  Falbork  and  V.  Charnoluski,  Narodnoye  obrazovanie  v.  Rtssii,  p.  28. 
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wives.  The  girls  were  divided  into  four  groups :  those  six  to 
nine  years  old,  nine  to  twelve,  twelve  to  fifteen,  fifteen  to 
eighteen.  The  children  in  the  first  group  were  taught  foreign 
languages;  in  the  second  group  geography  and  history;  in  the 
third  literature,  architecture,  Russian,  and  arithmetic  and  her¬ 
aldry;  the  teaching  in  the  fourth  group  was  exclusively  “practi¬ 
cal.”  Social  entertainments  were  frequently  held,  and  stress 
was  laid  on  good  manners,  able  conversation,  amateur  theat¬ 
ricals,  concerts,  etc.  If,  for  instance,  a  girl  should  make  a 
hon  mot,  this  witticism  was  repeated  before  the  whole  class  for 
“  imitation  and  encouragement.” 

Prince  Shtcherbatoff,  a  contemporary  historian  and  pub¬ 
licist,  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  kind  of  education  the  noble 
girls  received  in  the  Smolny  Institute.  The  school  system 
did  not  tend,  he  maintained,  to  make  them  either  learned  or 
moral.  Their  hearts  were  not  being  improved,  nor,  indeed, 
their  minds ;  what  they  learned  well  was  but  to  play  comedies.** 
This  statement,  however,  is  probably  too  sweeping.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  education  the  girls  received  in  Smolny 
was  very  worldly,  but,  nevertheless,  the  girls,  after  being 
,  graduated,  took  back  to  their  often  totally  uncultured  homes 

j  intellectual  interests  and  refinement.  The  Smolny  Institute 

still  exists,  and  its  educational  system  has  still  a  distinct  court 
flavor.  Nevertheless,  this  educational  institution  contributed 
enormously  to  the  spread  of  culture  in  the  homes  of  provincial 
i  Russia. 

1  In  rapid  succession  followed  other  large  schools  for  second- 

I  ary  and  professional  education,  such  as  the  School  of  Mines 

j  in  1772;  in  1774  a  Greek  Gymnasium  and  a  Greek  Military 

J  School;  in.  1780  a  School  for  Surgeons,  and  in  addition  the 

:  existing  schools  were  greatly  improved. 

In  1770  Catherine  took  even  under  consideration  the  plan  of 
j  compulsory  elementary  education,  but  the  country  was  not  yet 

;  ready  for  such  measures,  and  those  projects  still  remain  the 

forerunners  of  Russia’s  great  educational  tasks  in  the  twen- 
i  tieth  century. 

I  ’’Shtcherbatoff,  The  decay  of  morals  in  Russia,  Russkaya  Starina,  III,  p.  684. 

:!  See'also  Alexander  BrUcknet,  Katharina  die  Zweite,  Berlin,  1S83,  p.  531. 
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The  Russian  form  of  government  has  been  characterized 
as  an  autocracy  limited  by  assassination.  The  Russian  terror¬ 
ists  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  claim  among 
their  spiritual  ancestors  princes  and  princesses  of  blood  royal. 
Thus  was  the  foolish  husband  of  Catherine  II,  Peter  II,  mur¬ 
dered  ;  and  Paul  I,  the  son  of  Catherine,  assassinated  by  one 
of  her  lovers  (probably  Soltykoff),*®  his  own  son,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Emperor  Alexander  I,  taking  part  in  the  plot. 
During  the  short  and  wild  reign  of  Paul  I,  nothing  was  done 
for  Russia’s  education.  Not  so  under  Alexander.  He  was 
a  high-minded  prince,  full  of  noble  impulses  and  firm  faith 
in  Western  institutions  and  Western  culture.  Even  many 
years  later,  when  his  friends  cautioned  him  against  the  growth 
of  republican  sentiments  in  Petersburg  society,  he  answered : 
“  C’est  moi  qui  ai  mis  ces  idees  en  vogue,  ce  n’est  pas  a  mois 
a  sevir.” 

Alexander  I  began  with  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  in  Russia.  In  fact,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  school  system  before  Alexander;  there  were  schools  but  no 
system.  Between  1802  and  1804  he  created  four  new  uni¬ 
versities,  those  of  Dorpat,  Wilno  (abolished  after  the  Polish 
rebellion),  Kharkoff,  and  Kazan.  He  established  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  was  to  systematize  and 
oversee  the  whole  educational  work  thruout  the  Empire.**  The 

Catherine's  immorality  became  proverbial,  but  one  always  forgets  that  she  was 
started  on  this  path,  against  her  own  will,  practically  by  the  order  of  Empress 
Elizabeth.  Herzen  sums  up  the  situation  very  well  in  the  following  words  of  his 
preface  to  Catherine’s  "  Memoirs 

“  After  having  wounded  and  outraged  nearly  every  feeling  of  this  young  cre.a- 
ture’s  nature,  they  began  to  deprave  her  systematic.ally.  The  empress  (EHz.abeth, 
Catherine  was  then  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the  feeble  in  mind  and  body 
Grand  Duke  Peter)  regards  as  a  breach  of  order  her  having  no  children.  Madame 
Tchoglokoff  speaks  to  her  on  the  subject,  insinuating  that,  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
she  ought  to  sacrifice  her  scruples,  and  concludes  by  proposing  to  her  a  choice 
between  SoltykofI  and  Narishkine.  The  young  lady  affects  simplicity  and  takes 
both — nay,  Poniatowsky  into  the  bargain;  and  thus  was  commenced  a  career  of 
licentiousness  in  which  she  never  halted  during  the  space  of  forty  years.” — 
Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II,  London,  1859,  p.  xiv. 

See  Memoirs  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  and  his  correspondence  with  Alex¬ 
ander  I,  edited  by  Adam  Gielgud,  London  1888,  Vol.  I,  p.  306-312. 
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country  was  divided  into  six  educational  territories  with  a 
curator  at  the  head,  and  with  a  university  in  each  territory. 
Each  territory  was  to  be  an  educational  unit  in  which  all  in¬ 
stitutions  were  to  be  coordinated.  The  university  authori¬ 
ties  were  to  have  charge  over  all  the  gymnasiums  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  a  gy^mnasium  was  to  be  founded  in  each  provincial 
capital  (forty-two  such  gymnasiums  were  opened  by  Alex¬ 
ander).  The  director  of  the  gy^mnasium  was  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  all  county  schools,  and  each  county-seat  was 
provided  with  such  a  school  (405  such  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished).  The  principal  of  each  county  school  was  to  be  also 
in  charge  of  all  parish  schools,  and  each  parish,  or  at  least 
every  two  parishes,  was  supposed  to  have  one  such  primary 
school.  But  the  central  government,  while  undertaking  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  universities,  gymnasiums, 
and  county  schools,  left  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  schools 
to  the  landlords  of  the  corresponding  villages.  The  result 
was  that  the  parish  schools  remained  a  pious  wish,  but  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  book.  In  1825,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  there  were  in  the  686  towns  of  the 
Empire,  with  a  town  population  of  over  three  and  one-half 
millions,  and  a  country  population  of  about  fifty-two  millions, 
1,095  schools  of  all  kinds,  while  there  were  at  the  same  time 
4,266  churches  and  monasteries. 

Alexander  I  died,  and  the  events  after  his  death  showed 
that  he  did  not  live  and  reig^  in  vain.  The  influences  of 
Western  culture  showed  themselves. 

The  flower  of  the  Russian  nobility,  which  was  serving  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Ni(;holas  I,  and  demanded  a  constitution.  The  insur¬ 
rection  of  December  26,  1825,  failed,  the  leaders  were  hanged, 
the  others  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  the  regime  of  darkest  au¬ 
tocracy  began. 

Nicholas  I  was  a  narrow-minded  man,  but  with  strong  con¬ 
victions,  and  with  a  temper  that  brooked  no  contradiction.  He 
made  it  his  paramount  task  to  educate  his  people  for  an  auto¬ 
cratic  regime.  He  therefore  resolved  to  do  away  with  all 
elements  and  conditions  leading  to  independent  thought  or  to 
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a  desire  for  freedom.  The  existing  system  of  education  struck 
the  Emperor  as  too  liberal  and  needing  reformation.  The 
Secretary  of  Education,  Shishkoff,  was  ordered  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  work  out  a  new  system  of  education.  The  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  new  system  was  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence,  one  leading  up  to  another,  the  primary 
to  the  secondary,  the  secondary  to  the  college  or  university; 
but  rather  to  make  of  the  schools  independent  units  adapted  to 
the  social  position  of  the  social  class  from  which  the  pupils 
came.  The  village  school  was  to  have  in  mind  exclusively 
peasant  children;  the  county  school,  children  of  the  merchant 
class;  gymnasiums  and  universities,  children  of  the  nobility. 
As  the  duty  of  the  school  was  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  educate, 
the  education  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  for  that  purpose  all  private 
boarding-schools  and  educational  enterprises  were  rigidly  sup- 
prest.  The  students  in  the  universities  were  ordered  to  wear 
a  special  military  uniform,  and  regulations  w'ere  issued  pre¬ 
scribing  how  they  should  appear  in  public,  how  they  should 
cut  their  hair.  The  university  course  also  felt  the  heavy  hand 
of  Emperor  Nicholas.  Thus,  for  instance,  all  courses  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  law  were  abolished,  because  “rebellions  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  have  disfigured  this  science  and  shattered  its  very 
foundations.”  Comparative  constitutional  law  was  discontin¬ 
ued  because  of  “  the  weakness  of  its  principles  and  its  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.”  Courses  in  social  statistics  and  logic  were 
abolished.  Philosophy  and  psychology  could  be  taught  only 
by  Greek  orthodox  professors  of  theolog)',  and  then  with  the 
explicit  order  to  teach  according  to  the  truth  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion.  The  professors  were  instructed  to  submit  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  lectures  they  intended  to  give,  and  also  the  lists 
of  books  recommended  for  collateral  reading.  The  deans  were 
to  see  to  it  that  professors’  lectures  are  identical  with  those 
that  were  approved,  and  they  were  to  report  the  slightest  de¬ 
viations,  “even  most  harmless  ones.”  The  tuition  fees  of 
the  students  were  furthermore  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  keep 
out  poor  people,  “  whom  education  may  make  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot,  or  with  that  of  their  friends.” 
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Of  the  gymnasiums,  the  classical  fell  into  disgrace.  The 
classical  writers  talked  too  much  about  civic  matters,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  republics.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I, 
only  eight  classical  gymnasiums  were  left  in  existence. 

Primary  education  under  Nicholas  existed  only  on  paper. 
The  Pedagogical  Institute  was  closed,  “being  unnecessary.” 
And  unnecessary  it  really  was  in  Nicholas’s  reign.  Denomina¬ 
tional  parochial  schools  were  tolerated,  and  in  1839  there  were 
2,000  such  schools,  with  19,000  pupils.  But  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  whether  they  really  existed.  Many  things  existed  in 
Russia  on  paper  only,  as  the  Crimean  campaign  showed.  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  I  used  to  say,  “  I  hate  w^ar,  it  spoils  my  ar¬ 
mies.”  And  he  looked  upon  the  nation  as  he  looked  upon  the 
army:  it  existed  for  subordination’s  sake,  and  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  parade.  But  the  day  of  judgment  came,  and  Sebasto¬ 
pol  fell.  That  Liberal  Russia  saw  in  it  but  the  logic  of  history 
goes  without  saying.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  know 
what  the  father  of  Panslavism,  I.  S.  Aksakoff,  the  famous 
Russian  author  and  strict  monarchist,  writes  to  his  father. 
“How  severely  just  is  fate,  how  terrible  in  its  logic!  "Not 
by  chance  did  Sebastopol  fall ;  it  had  to  fall ;  it  is  God’s  work, 
and  it  shows  the  whole  rottenness  of  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  suffocating  principles.”  Another  famous  nation¬ 
alist  and  influential  statesman  in  Alexander  IPs  reign,  A.  I. 
Kosheleff,  writes  practically  the  same  thing,  testifying  that 
“  we  all  were  convinced  that  the  defeat  of  Russia  is  more  use¬ 
ful  to  her  than  her  status  quo.” 

And  so  it  was.  The  defeat  was  followed  by  a  complete  re¬ 
generation  of  Russia. 

With  thp  accession  of  Alexander  II  to  the  throne  of  All  the 
Russias,  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  Russian  history  and  Rus¬ 
sian  education.  We  can  not  even  talk  about  this  phase  as 
“  history,”  as  Russia’s  educational  problems  at  present  are 
too  closely  linked  with  their  immediate  past. 

The  Russian  Empire  of  Nicholas  I  was  rotten  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  was  even  unfit  for  national  self-defense.  A  series 
of  radical  reforms  were  therefore  imminent,  and  they  were 
undertaken  and  carried  thru.  Serfdom  was  abolished,  a  mod- 
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ern  judiciary  and  military  system  was  introduced,  and  local 
boards  (zemstvos)  introduced  in  thirty-four  provinces  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia.  Great  reforms  like  these,  of  course,  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  great  agitation  and  bitter  controversy  on 
the  part  of  both  the  progressive  and  conservative  elements  of 
society,  and  so  it  happened  that  educational  questions  were 
drawn  in  in  these  controversies  and  became  political  questions. 
Nor  has  Russian  national  education  yet  outgrown  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  Russian  regeneration  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had 
to  contend  with  two  great  evils  which  were  but  natural  out¬ 
growths  of  Russia’s  past.  First  of  all,  society  had  a  profound 
distrust  for  the  government ;  it  never  gave  it  even  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  was  always  willing  to  listen  to  the  distinctly 
gross  misinterpretations  of  the  government’s  aims.  Secondly, 
the  government  as  well  as  the  public  was  equally  guilty  in 
lack  of  patience,  political  tact,  and  willingness  to  cooperate; 
in  lack  of  any  desire  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other,  and  in  meeting  each  other  halfway;  and,  above  all,  in 
fair  play.  In  short,  Russia — government  and  people  alike — 
was  sadly  lacking  in  that  special  kind  of  meekness  that  does 
indeed  inherit  the  earth,  as  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries  seem  to  prove.  The  Russian  people  has  become,  under 
the  Tartar  yoke  and  centuries  of  absolutism,  a  country  of  bul¬ 
lies,  but  has  utterly  failed  in  producing  the  kind  of  material 
from  which  statesmen  are  made.  Cavour  said  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  that  an  ass  could  govern  a  country  under  martial  law. 
And  martial  law  became  chronic  in  almost  half  of  European 
Russia. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  bound  to  affect  Russian  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  most  vital  way. 

The  flat  failure  of  the  December  Revolution  of  1825  showed 
that  palace  revolution  and  the  palmy  days  of  pretorian  insur¬ 
rection  were  over,  never  to  come  back  again.  The  form  of 
government  is  determined  by  the  status  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  and  not  by  what  may  ^uit  a  few  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  elite.  The  intellectual  classes  of  Russian  society  became, 
therefore,  most  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  people.  But 
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here  again  the  Russian  intellectuals  showed  absolute  lack  of 
patience.  Instead  of  sowing  the  seed  of  true  education,  and 
letting  the  future  generations  reap  the  political  fruit,  they  com¬ 
bined  schooling  with  revolutionary  propaganda.  The  result¬ 
ant  attitude  of  the  people  is  well  characterized  in  one  of  Tur- 
geniefs  “  Poems  in  Prose,”  prohibited,  of  course,  by  Russian 
censorship. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is,  “The  workman  and  the  man  with 
the  white  hands  ” : 

.  .  .  “The  workmen  wonder  at  the  stranger,  and  reject 

his  claim  of  being  one  of  them,  while  they  point  to  their  own 
working  hands,  which  smell  of  filth  and  tar,  and  to  his  deli¬ 
cate  white  hands :  ‘  What  do  they  smell  of  ?  ’ — ‘  Smell,  your¬ 
selves.’ — ‘It  is  strange!  We  should  say  they  smell  of  iron.’ 
— ‘  Yes,  of  iron.  For  six  years  I  have  worn  handcuffs  on 
them.’ — ‘  Why  ?  ’ — ‘  Because  I  thought  of  your  happiness.  I 
wanted  to  make  you  poor  fellows  free,  I  rebelled  against  your 
oppressors ;  on  that  account  I  was  put  in  prison.’ — ‘  Prison  I  ’ 
— ‘Yes.’ — ‘Why  were  you  rebellious?”’ 

In  the  second  dialogue,  which  occurred  two  years  later,  the 
same  workman  speaks  to  another  about  the  young  gentleman 
who  once  talked  with  them :  “  ‘  He  is  to  be  hanged  today ; 
the  order  has  come.’^‘IIas  he  been  rebelling  again?’ — ‘Yes, 
again.’ — ‘  Well,  Dimitri,  don’t  you  believe  we  could  get  a 
piece  of  the  rope  he  is  hanged  by?  They  say  it  brings  good 
luck  to  the  house.’ — ‘Yes,  Peter,  let  us  try.’”^® 

Alexander  II  began  his  educational  reforms  with  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  University  System.  A  new  plan  of  uni¬ 
versity  organization  and  a  new  curriculum  has  been  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  all  universities  and  to  a  number  of  Russian  and 
foreign  educators  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  All  sugges¬ 
tions  were  taken  under  consideration,  and  the  university  regu¬ 
lations  w’ere  five  times  revised  before  they  finally  received  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor  on  June  i8,  1863.  The  Russian 
university  became  a  combination  of  the  French  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  systems.  As  in  Germany,  the  Russian  universities  were 
granted  administrative  autonomy.  The  professors  were  to 

*‘G.  Braudes,  Impressions  of  Russia,  London,  1889,  p.  47. 
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choose  their  deans  and  rectors,  and  were  to  fill  vacancies.  But 
as  in  France,  the  course  of  studies  in  each  department  was 
definitely  prescribed,  and  yearly  examinations  in  the  course 
were  required.  The  chairs  in  constitutional  law  and  philoso¬ 
phy  were  reestablished.  The  faculties  were  made  the  sole 
censors  of  all  university  publications.  The  law  limiting  the 
number  of  students  in  each  university  to  three  hundred  was 
repealed.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  increased.  On 
the  whole,  the  government  of  Alexander  II  showed  the  most 
genuine  desire  to  promote  scholarship  and  university  educa¬ 
tion.  The  tuition  fees  were  fixed  at  50  roubles  a  year  ($25) 
in  the  Moscow  and  Petersburg  universities,  and  at  40  roubles 
($20)  in  all  provincial  universities.  An  ample  number  of 
fellowships  (stipends)  were  established,  and  poor  students 
freed  from  all  fees.  In  addition,  new  universities  were  es¬ 
tablished,  and  by  the  end  of  Alexander  IPs  reign  Russia  had 
eight  universities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Tomsk  (Siberia)  was  definitely  resolved  upon.  The  number 
of  students  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  reign.  In 
1854  there  were,  all  told,  3,547  students,  and  the  university  in¬ 
struction  was  below  the  average  college  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  In  1880  there  were  8,193  students,  and  the 
standard  fully  corresponded  to  that  of  the  best  American 
universities. 

But  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the  political  movement  with 
liberal  or  revolutionary  tendencies  grew  rapidly,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  universities  became  something  like  a  political  barometer 
showing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  intellectual  classes. 
Student  demonstrations  became  chronic.  The  government’s 
draconic  measures  against  these  political  demonstrations  were 
of  no  avail.  Quite  the  opposite ;  the  severer  the  measures  the 
stronger  grew  the  movement  in  the  universities.  The  govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  occasionally  in  exhausting  the  student  oppo¬ 
sition  bv  wholesale  banishment,  but  these  were  Pyrrhic  vic¬ 
tories.  In  March,  1899,  for  instance,  1,039  students  of  the 
Moscow  University  were  arrested  and  199  exiled. 

The  murder  of  Alexander  II  in  March,  1881,  was  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  Russian  education.  The  reactionary  elements  of 
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the  type  of  Katkoff  and  Pobiedonosceff  gained  the  upper  hand. 
And  the  university  organization  was  again  changed  in  1884. 
The  home-rule  of  the  universities  was  abolished,  the  rectors 
were  appointed  by  the  government.  The  students  were 
obliged  to  wear  uniforms.  The  administration  of  the  gym¬ 
nasiums  was  ordered  to  report  on  the  secret  characteristics  of 
each  of  its  graduates,  and  in  case  these  indicated  tendencies 
in  the  student  opposed  to  Autocracy  or  Church,  they  were 
refused  admission  to  universities.  Furthermore,  the  tuition 
fees  were  raised,  and  political  considerations  became  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  awarding  of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  university  af¬ 
fairs  have  become  still  worse.  Political  demonstrations  have 
become  epidemic.  Extreme  and  very  unwise  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  government,  such  as  the  enrollment  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  demonstrations  in  the  army  as 
privates,  regardless  of  age  and  physical  condition.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  measures,  as  well  as  exile  to  Siberia, 
have  not  tended  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards 
the  government.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  last  three  years 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  Bogolepofif,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Sipyagin,  were  both  killed  by  students,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  so-called  “  Nihilistic  ”  plots,  but  rather  to  avenge 
the  real  or  imaginary  persecutions  and  wrongs  sustained  by 
the  student  body  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

This  state  of  things  will  not  change  till  the  Russian  people 
get  a  representative  form  of  government.  Then  the  student 
body  will  attend  to  their  work  rather  than  to  politics. 

So  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is  e.xcellent  in  Russian 
universities.  The  universities  have  usually  four  faculties :  the 
historico-philological,  the  physico-mathematical,  the  juridical, 
and  the  medical.  The  course  occupies  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  medical  faculty  with  a  five  years’  course.  The 
university  matriculates  only  young  men  with  diplomas  from 
gymnasiums  which  have  an  eight  year  course  and  are  exact 
duplications  of  the  German  gymnasium. 

There  are  at  present  in  Russia  nine  universities  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  institutions  of  learning  corresponding  to  universi- 
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ties,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  all  de¬ 
siring  to  receive  higher  professional  or  liberal  education. 

In  1809  there  were  but  450  students  in  all  Russian  uni¬ 
versities.  In  1825  their  number  increased  to  1,691;  in  1854 
to  3,551.  At  present  the  Russian  universities  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  students: 

St.  Petersburg . . 3855  in  1903  Kieff . 2641  in  1902 

Moscow . 4845  “  “  Odessa . 1878  “  1903 

Kharkow . 1384  “  1901  Warsaw . 1400  “  “ 

Dorpat  (YuriefF) . 1733  "  1902  Tomsk .  642  “  1902 

Kasan .  968  “  1903 

Besides  these  universities,  Russia  has  the  following  higher 
professional  schools,  which  rank  as  universities : 


St.  Petersburg.  Imperial  Law  School . 330  students  1903 

Historico-philological  Institute. . .  96  “  “ 

Academy  of  Military  Surgeons  .. .  750  "  “ 

Technological  Institute . 1350  ’*  “ 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ....  530  “  1902 

Electro-technical  Institute .  350  "  1903 

School  of  Mines . ab.  600  “  “ 

School  of  Forestry . ab.  500  “  " 

Women’s  University . ab.  300  “  “ 

Women’s  Medical  Institute,  .ab.  600  “  “ 

Institute  of  Engineers  of  Ways 

of  Communication .  894  "  “ 

Moscow.  Polytechnicum . 1028  "  1902 

Theological  Academy .  197  “  1903 

Lazaref  Institute  for  Oriental 

Langu.ages .  60  "  “ 

School  of  Civil  Engineers .  380  “  “ 

Nezin.  Prince  Bezboradkos  Historico- 

philological  Institute .  100  “  " 

Jekaterinoslav.  School  of  Mines .  251  “  1902 

Kharkov.  Technological  Institute .  1000  “  “ 

Kasan.  Theological  Academy .  260  “  1901 

Kieff.  Theological  Academy .  187  “  1902 

Polytechnicum .  1255  “  " 

Riga.  Polytechnicum .  1701  “  “ 

Tomsk.  Polytechnicum .  591  "  “ 

Warsaw.  Polytechnicum .  637  ”  1901 


Alexander  II  is  also  responsible  for  a  thoro  reorganization 
of  Russian  secondary  education.  The  reform  was  approved 
by  the  Emperor  November  i8,  1864. 

Secondary  education  as  viewed  by  the  government  resolved 
itself  into  the  problem  of  preparatory  schools  for  universities 
and  higher  professional  schools.  En  principc  it  was  decided 
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to  follow  closely  the  program  and  organization  of  the  German 
secondary  school.  The  question  was  only  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  preference,  the  classical  gymnasium  or  the  Realschule. 
The  classical  education  found  more  energetic  champions,  and 
in  1864  eighty  classical  and  realistic  gymnasiums  and  four 
progymnasiums  (gymnasiums  with  the  four  lower  classes 
only)  were  opened.  At  the  same  time  gjannasiums  for  women 
were  established  in  provincial  capitals.  Since  the  original  re¬ 
form  was  instituted  many  minor  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  program  of  no  special  significance;  the  German  type  re¬ 
mains  unaltered.  The  only  important  reactionary  step  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  was  the  issue  of  a  circular  by  Count 
Delyanoff  in  1887  (then  Secretary  of  Education),  excluding 
the  children  of  the  poorer  and  lower  classes  from  gjm.inasiums. 
The  newly-made  count,  who  was  himself  of  inferior  Armenian 
origin,  argued  that  only  in  the  very  exceptional  cases  of  a 
marked  genius  should  children  of  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks, 
washwomen,  shopkeepers,  and  working  people  be  allowed  to 
study.  Experience  shows,  thought  this  statesman,  that  edu¬ 
cation  makes  children  despise  their  parents  and  oppose  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  things,  with  its  natural  inequalities. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  shows  the  existence 
of  191  classical  g}'mnasiums,  53  progymnasiums,  and  115 
realistic  schools.  In  the  same  report  we  learn  also  that  there 
are  477  secondary  schools  for  girls,  with  129,462  pupils.  We 
hope  that  these  figures  are  correct,  but  for  those  who  may 
doubt  them  we  quote  the  figures  given  by  Milukoff  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  History  of  Russian  culture: 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  Number  of  pupils  in  other 

gymnasiums  secondary  schools 

Hoys  Girls  Hoys  Girls 

1809 .  5,569  —  ?  — 

1825 .  7,682  ?  — 

1836 .  15,476  —  ?  — 

1848 .  18,911  ?  — 

1854 .  17,809  ?  — 

1864 .  28,202  4,335  25,658  4.630 

1875 .  51.097  27.470  31.827  ? 

1885 .  93.109  35.205  ?  ? 

1894 .  87,411  45.544  69,848  17.761 

1900 .  82,371  44.795  ?  23,199 
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IV 

We  have  seen  that  while  some  attention  was  paid  from  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  professional,  higher,  and 
secondary  education,  the  elementary  education  of  the  people 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  When  Shishkoff  in  1828  was 
reporting  about  the  status  of  education  in  Russia  he  stated 
that  practically  elementary  education  did  not  exist  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  600  elementary  schools  were  then  in  existence  in  the 
whole  Russian  Empire.  During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  schools,  like  many  other  things, 
existed  chiefly  on  paper;  there  were  nominally  in  1851,  2,542 
schools,  with  139,320  pupils,  which  cost  the  national  treasury 
324,000  roubles  in  real  money. 

As  soon  as  the  good  old  days  past,  the  era  of  Alexander 
II’s  reforms  began,  and  the  press  was  almost  entirely  freed 
from  censorship  (unfortunately  for  a  very  short  time  only). 
Real  life  and  blood  were  immediately  infused  in  all  schools 
carried  on  the  government’s  pay  roll. 

In  1864  in  thirty-three  provinces  of  European  Russia,  a 
very  limited  home-rule  system  was  established  under  the  name 
of  “  Zemstvo,”  or  locally  elected  board.  These  Zemstvos  were 
given  the  privilege  of  providing  funds  and  attending  with  per¬ 
mission  and  under  supervision  of  the  local  bureaucracy  to  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  local  famines,  charities,  erection  of  churches, 
mutual  insurance,  public  roads,  public  health,  country  prisons, 
to  means  of  preventing  epidemics  among  cattle,  and  to  the 
financing  of  local  schools.  The  control  and  management  of 
these  schools  were  naturally  reserxed  to  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  These  Zemstvos  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  spread  of  public  education  in  Russia. 

Immediately  after  the  abolition  of  serfdom  on  February  19, 
1861,  the  government  appointed  a  commission  to  work  out  an 
effective  elementary  school  system.  The  plan  of  the  commission, 
after  many  revisions,  was  approved  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II  on  July  14,  1864.  As  the  aim  of  the  elementary  public 
school  thruout  Russia  was  recognized  to  be  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people,  the  course  was  to  consist  of  religion,  i.  e.. 
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the  Short  Catechism  and  sacred  history,  the  reading  of  the 
church  Slavonic  language,  church  singing,  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Russian,  and  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic.  The  program  is  the  same  in  the  parochial  church 
schools  managed  by  the  Holy  Synod,  as  well  as  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  complaint  of  the  Russian  educators  was  that  the  church 
school,  while  servdng  its  political  purposes,  was,  so  far  as  in¬ 
struction  went,  very  bad,  and  from  the  general  educational 
viewpoint  still  worse.  Some  discount  must,  however,  be  made 
on  such  statements,  because  Russian  educators  are  co  ipso  lib¬ 
erals,  and  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  church  school. 

Towards  the  end  of  Alexander  IPs  life  in  1880  we  find  that 
while  the  Russian  public  school  system  was  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  it  was,  nevertheless,  put  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  elementary  school  statistics  for  all  the  si.xty  provinces  of 
European  Russia  show  that  in  1880  there  were  22,770  schools, 
with  1,140,915  pupils,  out  of  which  number  904,918  were 
boys,  235.997  were  girls.  These  schools  had  12,566  teachers 
of  religion  and  24,389  other  teachers;  their  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  amounted  to  6,158,155  roubles  (one  rouble  is  about  50 
cents).  The  schools  averaged  about  50  pupils.  The  average 
cost  of  a  school  was  270.4  roubles;  13.8  per  cent,  of  all  boys 
and  3.3  per  cent,  of  all  girls  of  school  age  were  in  school. 

But  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  compare  the  primary  educa¬ 
tion  in  Russia  with  that  in  other  countries.  The  reason  is 
that  what  is  regarded  in  Western  Europe  as  primary  educa¬ 
tion  is  classed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  secondary  education 
in  Russia.  With  some  exceptions  the  Russian  public  schools 
are  ungraded  .schools  with  a  three  year  course,  but  since  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  compulsory  but  10  per  cent,  instead  of  33.3  per 
cent,  graduate  from  the  schools  every  year,  and  about  23  per 
cent,  leave  the  schools  without  graduating.  During  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  III  and  the  present  reigning  Tsar,  Nicholas  II, 
progress  has  been  made,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  the  support 
given  by  the  government  to  the  spread  of  public  education 
was,  and  still  is,  a  half-hearted  one.  The  Russian  government 
regards  education  as  a  necessary  evil;  Russia’s  natural  re- 
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sources  and  industries  can  not  be  developed  without  public 
education,  and  without  their  development  Russia  could  not 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  connected  with  a  modern  military  or¬ 
ganization.  But  a  good  public  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  threatens  the  ahsolutistic  regime.  And  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  III  was  very  far  from  taking  chances  in  matters  touch¬ 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  autocracy.  Nicholas  IBs  attitude 
towards  real  free  and  unhampered  education  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  that  of  the  late  monarch.  The  attitude  of 
the  government  during  the  last  three  decades  was  to  allow  the 
people  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  and  get  accpiainted  with 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  but  not  more. 
The  government  systematically  tried  to  get  rid  of  such  men  in 
the  Zemstvos  as  pushed  with  genuine  energy  the  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  towards  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  people  is  very  well  characterized  by  its 
attitude  towards  school  libraries  brought  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy  in  1895.  As  is 
well  known,  no  book  can  be  printed  in  Russia  that  is  not  pre¬ 
viously  approved  by  the  government  censor.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  printing  .in  Russia  up  to  1895  something  over  75,000 
works  were  printed  there  with  the  permission  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  man  who  will  assume  that  the  common  peo-. 
pie  may  read  these  books  is  mistaken.  Only  such  of  the 
printed  books  as  are  especially  approved  by  the  department 
of  public  education  may  be  kept  in  elementary  or  secondary 
school  libraries  and  in  libraries  established  for  the  use  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  primary  schools  and  gymnasiums,  and  of  the  75,000 
titles  but  5,635  books  are  admitted  in  such  libraries,  i.  e.,  but 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  books  which  the  censor  allowed  to  be 
printed.  The  percentage  is  actually  much  smaller,  because 
many  of  these  books  were  published  in  numerous  editions,  and 
every  edition  was  newly  registered.  Out  of  these  5,635  books, 
3,288  are  school  text-books. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  2,347  books  and  pamphlets  which 
the  workingman,  the  schoolboy,  and  the  teacher  are  permitted 
to  read  and  to  use  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 
And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  tree  of  knowl- 
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edge  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  Russian  police  department, 
and  that  the  couple  of  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  that  are 
permitted  by  the  government  are  intended  for  anything  but 
the  intellectual  wakening  of  the  people. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy,  to  which  organi¬ 
zation  the  leading  educators  and  Russian  men  of  letters  be¬ 
longed,  and  which  did  for  the  spread  of  education  almost  as 
much  as  many  zealous  officials  did  for  its  suppression,  was 
disbanded  by  the  government. 

A  good  test  of  the  spread  of  elementary  education  is  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  young  recruits  called  to  the 
colors.  Falbork  gives  accurate  data  up  to  1896,  which  are  very 
instructive.  Here  everybody  who  can  read  and  write,  or  only 
read,  is  regarded  as  literate. 


Years 

Total  number  of 
men  enlisted 

Among  them 
literate 

Per  cent. 

1874 . 

148,909 

31,789 

21.34 

1875 . 

179,002 

38,004 

21.24 

1876 .  .... 

192,541 

40.334 

20.95 

*877 . 

212,469 

44.651 

21  01 

1878  . 

214.322 

44,282 

20.67 

1879  . 

215,181 

45-413 

21.12 

1880 . 

231,681 

51,161 

22.09 

1881  . 

209,965 

48,416 

23.06 

1882 . 

208,969 

49,168 

23-51 

1883 . 

215.624 

52,846 

24.99 

1884 . . 

221,562 

56,442 

25-47 

1885  . 

227,906 

60,582 

26.58 

1886 . 

234.087 

65,092 

27.80 

1887 . 

236,436 

69,192 

29.26 

1888 . 

251,366 

75-538 

30.05 

1889 . 

255,868 

78,533 

30.68 

1 890 .  . 

261,596 

82,286 

31-45 

1891  . 

261,122 

84,522 

32.36 

1892 . . 

262,682 

91,478 

34-82 

1893 . 

259,988 

92,356 

35-52 

1894 . 

270,767 

101,946 

37-65 

1895 . ; . 

277-050 

J11.255 

40.15 

The  Russian  government  found  itself  finally  compelled  to 
favor,  if  not  the  progress  of  real  education,  then  at  least  the 
increase  of  the  parochial  and  other  elementary  schools,  such 
as  they  are.  This  activity  began  after  the  terrible  famine  of 
1891-92.  But  even  the  amount  of  general  education  that  the 
miserable  Russian  elementary  school  gives,  seemed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  too  much  for  the  Russian  peasant,  and  in  the  reign 
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of  the  present  Emperor  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
transform  the  elementary  school  into  an  elementary  profes¬ 
sional  school  where  special  stress  is  laid  on  gardening,  agri¬ 
culture,  carpentry,  silk  industry,  etc.  So  when  in  1895  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  St.  Petersburg,  speaking  about 
elementary  schools,  makes  the  profound  discovery  that  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  elementary  public  schools  are  only  then  of 
practical  value  if  the  children  are  taught  there  industrial  arts 
which  they  can  utilize;  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  noted  on  the 
margin,  “  That  is  entirely  my  point  of  vicxv."  And  when  in 
1894  the  governor  of  Tiflis  reported  that  he  introduced  in¬ 
dustrial  training  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  Tsar  wrote  on 
the  report:  "'Excellent,  that  is  the  direction  in  zvhich  to  work.” 
In  1901  on  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Nishni-Novogorod 
on  the  school  needs  of  the  masses,  the  Tsar  resolved  “  They 
need  more  professional  training.” 

But  to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  nobility  must  be  said  that 
at  the  convention  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  1895  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  a  resolution  was  past  against  the  introduction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  professional  training  in  the  elementary 
school  as  tending  only  to  shorten  and  greatly  injure  the  al¬ 
ready  altogether  insufficient  course  of  general  elementary  in¬ 
struction.  The  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy  past 
a  similar  resolution  as  far  back  as  1893.  But,  nevertheless, 
even  in  1898  the  Department  of  Public  Education  reported 
that  professional  training  had  been  introduced  in  14,246  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  i.  e.,  in  38.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  The  Holy  Synod 
is  also  rapidly  introducing  professional  training  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  In  1898  such  training  had  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  6,259  parochial  schools,  i.  e.,  in  15.7  per  cent,  of  its 
number.  The  Russian  public  school  with  but  a  three  year 
course  for  children  from  about  eight  to  eleven  years  old  is  now 
giving  to  its  pupils  church  Slavonic,  church  singing,  re¬ 
ligion,  catechism,  and  sacred  history’,  agriculture,  carpen¬ 
try,  and  other  professional  training,  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  boy  that  has  been  taught  for  three  years  all  these 
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arts  and  sciences  learns  them  all  so  badly  that  he  unfortunately 
but  too  often  forgets  in  a  few  years  after  leaving  school  even 
how  to  read  and  write, 

Russia  not  having  any  compulsory  education  does  not  have, 
of  course,  any  legally  defined  school  age.  The  school  age  can, 
therefore,  be  only  construed  from  the  age  of  the  children  now 
in  school.  The  age  of  eight  to  eleven  must  therefore  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Russian  school  age,  and  according  to  very  ac¬ 
curate  calculations  of  various  Russian  statisticians,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  school  age,  eight  to  eleven,  constitute  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  Russian  population.  Xow  let  us  see  what 
percentage  of  the  Russian  population  is  actually  in  school, 
and  how  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  other  countries.^® 

That  means  that  only  one-third  of  the  children  between 
eight  to  eleven  find  accommodation  in  Russian  schools. 

In  1900  there  were  84.544  elementary  schools  in  Russia, 
with  172,494  teachers  and  4,507,827  pupils.  Out  of  this  num¬ 
ber  47.5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  under  the  management 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  42.5  per  cent,  were  paro¬ 
chial  schools  under  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod.  These 
figures  show  a  very  considerable  increase  of  schools  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Even  in  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure 
on  elementary  education  was  more  than  doubled. 

So  the  total  expenditure  on  elementary  parochial  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  thruout  the  Empire  in  1894  was  ^5,041,000  rou¬ 
bles;  in  1900,  50,056,000  roubles.  Towards  these  sums  the 
government  treasury  contributed  in  1894,  3,500,000  roubles; 
in  1900  10,333,333  roubles.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  were 
made  up  by  local  taxation,  by  private  donations,  contributions 
from  churches  and  monasteries,  etc.  Besides  economic  rea- 

**  We  take  these  figures  from  the  excellent  book  on  the  Russian  elementary 
school  by  A.  N.  Kulomzin,  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  1904,  p.  13. 


United  States  of  America 

23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  is 

in  school 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 
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German  Empire 

10 

England 

16 

France 

15 

Netherlands 

14 

Russia 
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sons  why  the  government  found  it  finally  necessarj-  to  push 
the  elementary  education,  there  is  also  a  political  reason. 
The  well-known  Russian  statesman,  A.  X.  Kulomzin,  writes 
in  his  recent  book  on  The  elementary  school  in  Russia : 
“  If  it  is  questionable  what  is  politically  more  dangerous 
— the  literacy  or  ignorance  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  if  the  people  be  taught  how’  to  read,  it  must 
be  taught  in  a  governmental  school,  and  not  outside  of  it. 
Literacy  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  public 
schools — which  is  a  grave  political  danger.”'^  In  Poland,  for 
instance,  from  1885  to  1898  the  number  of  schoolboys  de¬ 
creased,  while  the  number  of  literate  recruits  increased  one 
and  one-half  times.  This  circumstance  is  worrying  the  gov¬ 
ernment  greatly,  since  this  “  secret  education,”  as  the  Russian 
government  chooses  to  call  it,  may  be  of  liberal  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  wages  of  a  workman  who  can 
read  and  write  are  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  of  an  illiterate  one,  it  is  but  too  natural  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  strive  towards  any  sort  of  education  that  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  left  to  the 
government  but  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of  schools, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  pupils  do  not  get  too  much  of  worldly 
knowledge  and  that  they  be  educated  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  in  fear  of  superiors  and  the  autocratic  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  government,  therefore,  naturally  is  especially  care¬ 
ful  in  selecting  the  school-teacher.  But  is  the  government 
really  fortunate  in  its  selection  is  another  question,  and  we 
have  some  very  grave  doubts  about  it.  The  Ober-procuror  of 
the  Holy  Synod  in  his  report  of  1899  informs  us  that  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  school-teachers  serve  more  than  ten  years ;  22.7 
per  cent,  less  than  one  year;  62.4  per  cent,  less  than  three 
years;  80  per  cent,  less  than  five  years.  We  are  further  told 
that  what  all  the  school-teachers  seem  to  have  in  common  is 
the  desire  to  quit  the  job  for  a  better  position.  So,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  government  monopolized  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic,  the  public  school  teachers  in  thousands  abandoned  their 

Ibid,  p.  6. 
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schools  to  become  governmental  saloon-keepers.  And  why- 
should  they  not?  They  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment  and  abuse  on  the  part  of  petty  officers,  and  their  average 
remuneration  for  their  hard  work  is  less  than  that  of  a  skilled 
factory  hand.  In  1900  their  salaries  did  not  exceed  250  rou¬ 
bles  ($125)  a  year;  45.6  per  cent,  of  the  school-teachers  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  200  roubles  (less  than  $100),  and  26.6  less 
than  100  roubles  ($50). 

Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt.  The  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  Russia  are  such  that  there  is  but  one 
course  open  for  its  development.  The  elementary  schools  are 
bound  to  increase  in  number.  There  are  at  present  over  seven 
millions  of  children  without  school  accommodations.  This 
number  will  decrease  from  year  to  year.  The  government  will 
see  to  that.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  school  will  improve. 
Instead  of  an  annex  of  the  police  department,  instead  of  an 
institution  intended  for  the  spread  of  some  knowledge,  “but 
1x0  more,"  it  will  lose  in  the  course  of  time  the  character  of  a 
political  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  autocratic  bureaucracy,  it  will 
become  the  school  of  the  intelligent,  stedfast,  and  resource¬ 
ful  citizen  of  a  new  Russia.  This  evolution  can,  of  course,  go 
only  hand  in  hand  with  the  disintegration  of  the  axicien  re¬ 
gime.  But  it  is  assured ;  it  is  assured  in  the  immediate  future, 
unless  it  has  been  determined  by  Providence  that  Russia  shall 
have  no  future. 

Vladimir  G.  Simkiiovitch 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSION 

WHERE  EDUCATION  BREAKS  DOWN 

The  article  by  Mr.  McAndrews  under  the  above  title,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  or  of  the  principal  of  a  large  city  school.  May 
I  say  a  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  room  or  grade 
teacher  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  few  if  any  of  them  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  disagree  with  the  writer’s  main  thesis,  namely,  that 
American  teachers  ought  to  be  paid  a  much  higher  average 
wage;  in  short,  a  salary  that  would  be  an  attraction  to  able 
men,  and  insure  them  a  position  of  influence  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  few  would  object  to  the 
criticism  that  the  present  teaching  force  in  America  is  less 
efficient  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  a  broad  statement  mean¬ 
ing  little  more  than  that  conditions  are  not  as  nearly  ideal  as 
they  might  be  made,  and  the  critic  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
be  fair-minded. 

His  chief  complaint  seems  to  be  lack  of  professional  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  reason  given  is 
that  teachers  are  not  paid  enough  to  make  them  very  enthusi¬ 
astic.  This  enthusiasm,  he  rightly  infers,  would  lead  teachers, 
like  other  professional  men  and  women,  to  read  and  study 
more  along  the  lines  suggested  by  their  work,  would  make 
them  interested  in  research  work,  and  would  conduce  to 
greater  progress  all  along  the  line. 

I  have  my  own  doubts  about  money  as  a  creator  of  pro¬ 
fessional  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  clearly  see  that  the  travel, 
the  culture,  the  association  with  cultured  people  which  money 
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makes  possible,  would  attract  many  naturally  enthusiastic  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  article  may 
bear  fruit,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  every 
small  town  in  every  state  of  the  Union  at  once.  I  would 
suggest  certain  ways  in  which  I  believe  school  superintend¬ 
ents  might  increase  professional  enthusiasm  among  the  teach¬ 
ers  working  under  them,  with  conditions  practically  un¬ 
changed.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  might  help  greatly  in  se¬ 
curing  better  recognition  of  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  there  are  some  “half-baked”  girls 
in  the  work,  who  do  not  understand  their  profession,  and, 
therefore,  can  not  be  expected  to  be  very  enthusiastic.  In 
some  states,  probably,  there  are  many  such.  But  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  majority  of  public  school  teachers 
in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Vermont  are 
earnest,  intelligent,  efficient  young  women  (there  certainly  are 
few  men),  who  are  capable  of  professional  enthusiasm  if  not, 
perhaps,  fully  roused  to  the  idea. 

My  first  suggestion  is  this;  Diminish  the  required  routine 
work.  Teachers  frequently  have  their  time  outside  of  actual 
teaching  hours,  so  full  of  minutic'e,  registration,  records,  re¬ 
ports,  and  details  of  a  like  nature,  that  when  it  is  all  done  as 
required,  their  minds  and  patience  are  quite  fagged,  and  they 
crave  and  must  have  some  complete  relaxation  from  the  nerve- 
wearing  routine.  Untying  red-tape  is  trying  business — super¬ 
intendents  ought  to  know  this  as  well  as  anybody,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  not  quite  as  necessary  for  them  to  be  as  fresh  and 
cheerful  in  spirit,  mind,  and  body  as  for  the  teacher  who 
must  deal  at  first  hand  with  the  problem  of  “causing  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  to  sprout,”  who  must  meet  forty  or  more  active, 
troublesome,  fascinating  children  in  a  patient,  just,  and  loving 
spirit  every  morning,  and  keep  that  same  spirit  unspoiled  thru 
the  day. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  decry  the  advantages  of  system. 
One  who  is  teaching  school  in  the  Orient  and  knows  what 
it  is  to  deal  with  people  whose  conduct  is  governed  by  cus¬ 
toms  as  whimsical  as  they  are  inflexible,  which  defy  all  sys¬ 
tematization,  and  are  only  beginning  to  lose  force  among  the 
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more  enlightened  and  well-educated  classes,  is  inclined  to  think 
of  a  well-regulated  American  school,  running  smoothly  ac¬ 
cording  to  laws  based  upon  reason  instead  of  sentiment  or 
tradition,  as  a  paradise  of  restful  regularity.  But  perhaps 
it  is  possible  for  a  superintendent  to  be  as  much  of  a  devotee 
to  system  as  an  unschooled  Eastern  woman  may  be  to  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  East  is  breaking  her  bonds.  Let  us  hope  America 
is  not  forging  hers.  System  for  system’s  sake  is  not  worth 
while.  When  red-tape  helps  to  bind  loose  ends  in  place,  thus 
really  saving  time  and  material,  let  it  remain  by  all  means. 
When  the  red-tape  is  wound  in  complicated  ties  around  the 
bundle,  just  for  the  benefit  of  a  superintendent  who  looks  upon 
the  task  of  picking  out  the  knots  as  a  fascinating  game  or  puz¬ 
zle,  let  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  who  have  to  tie  the 
knots,  dispense  with  his  amusement. 

All  this  applies  to  supervisors  of  special  subjects.  They  ought 
to  be  a  help  to  the  room  teacher,  and  usually  are;  but  they 
v/ill  do  well  to  remember  that  the  teacher  can  not  be  expected 
to  share  to  the  full  extent  the  specialized  enthusiasm  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  sloyd,  sewing, 
cooking,  physical  culture,  nature  study,  and  of  supervision. 
When  a  supervisor  requires  the  teachers  under  her  to  spend 
hours  of  time  outside  of  school  tearing  up  cheese  cloth  into 
strips  for  her  forty  or  fifty  children  to  weave  into  perfectly 
useless  “towels,”  might  one  not  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
teachers  would  rather  spend  that  time  reading  Herbart  or 
Pestalozzi.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  has  this  at  least  in  its  favor  that  it  enables 
each  teacher  to  limit  the  number  of  channels  thru  which  she 
is  expected  to  pour  the  floods  of  her  enthusiasm.  Is  not  this, 
on  the  whole,  conducive  to  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  teaching 
— which,  after  all,  is  the  teacher’s  art,  not  drawing,  music, 
cooking,  scientific  observation,  or  physical  culture,  desirable 
as  these  may  be? 

In  the  second  place,  I  know  many  superintendents  have 
labored  long  and  earnestly  to  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
study  of  educational  theory  among  their  teachers.  Some  have 
been  successful,  some  have  not.  Part  of  the  lack  of  success 
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may  be  clue  to  tlie  apathy  of  “  half-baked  girls  and  disap¬ 
pointed  old  maids” — one  can  surely  not  expect  professional 
enthusiasm  from  such.  But,  believe  me,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  story.  Really,  some  superintendents  lack  tact. 

Why  should  not  clubs  he  formed  with  some  of  the  following 
features? 

(1)  Voluntary  attendance  and  membership. 

(2)  Meetings  once  a  month  at  the  various  homes  of  super¬ 
intendent  and  teachers  in  turn. 

(3)  Programs  consisting  of  reviews  of  educational  books 
and  articles,  discussions  of  practical  problems  to  be  suggested 
by  any  member  of  the  club,  occasional  talks  by  supervisors 
on  some  interesting  phases  of  their  own  departments,  reports 
of  child  study  investigations  carried  on  by  the  individual 
teachers,  or  of  special  experiments  tried  in  the  schools. 

(4)  A  yearly  or  bi-yearly  lecture  from  a  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator,  and,  if  possible,  trips  shared  by  all  members  of  the  club 
to  investigate  special  educational  e.xperiments  or  institutions, 
as  the  George  Junior  Republic,  or  some  school  for  the  de¬ 
fective. 

(5)  The  formation  of  an  educational  library,  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  members  and  to  be  kept  in  some  one  of  the  large 
school  buildings,  or  in  the  superintendent’s  office. 

(6)  The  recjuired  reading  by  each  member  of  the  club  of 
a  certain  number  of  educational  books  a  year. 

(7)  Some  social  features.  W'omen  are  irrepressibly  social, 
a  fact  which  probably  helps  rather  than  hinders  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  little  children. 

If  some  such  clubs  have  been  formed,  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  know  about  them.  We  have  them  in  Turkey,  tho  not  with 
all  the  features  named,  and  we  would  be  glad  of  suggestions. 

Isabella  M.  Blake 


Aintah,  Turkey 
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REVIEWS 

The  public  schools  from  within  ' :  A  collection  of  essays  on  public  school  educa¬ 
tion,  written  chiefly  by  schoolmasters.  London:  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  1907. 
3s.  6d. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  book,  eleven  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  times,  deal  with  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  our  public  schools; 
they  are  written  by  men  who  have  had  close  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  that  which  they  describe  or  discuss;  and  they  are 
written  with  a  lively  interest  in  their  subjects  which  at  once 
attracts  the  attention  and  enlists  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

Before  touching  on  the  individual  essays  it  is  well  to  note 
an  assumption  which  runs  thru  the  whole  series  that  our 
public  school  system  is  good ;  and  the  essence  of  that  system  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  studies  pursued,  or  the  educational 
methods  employed.  “  The  central  idea  of  the  public  school.” 
says  Mr.  Nicklin,  “  is  the  government  of  boys  in  the  main  by 
boys.”  It  is  in  the  large  measure  of  freedom  allowed,  during 
playhours  and  to  some  e.xtent  in  the  preparation  of  work,  the 
latitude  given  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  as  a  control¬ 
ling  power  over  the  boy’s  life  that  constitutes  the  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  English  public  school.  The  assurance  that 
this  system  is  good  rests  on  something  more  than  the  faith 
cf  those  who  are  working  it.  The  two  very  interesting  essays 
on  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  public  schools  show  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  religious  bodies  to  create  or  develop 
schools  on  these  same  lines  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
Another  general  reflection  suggests  itself  after  reading  these 
essays.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose 
that  our  public  schools  are  living  in  a  state  of  sleepy  self- 

'  This  review  was  written  for  the  London  Times  by  Sir  William  Anson,  Warder* 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
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content.  The  impression  which  the  book  leaves  behind  it  is 
one  of  somewhat  restless  vitality  in  the  matter  of  studies;  of 
eager  introspection  as  regards  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
schools.  The  writers  are  fully  alive  to  the  influence  which  our 
public  schools  exercise  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  desire 
to  increase  that  influence  in  strength  and  value. 

Apart  from  some  essays  of  a  general  character  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  the  subjects  fall  into  two  groups — the  studies 
which  boys  may  pursue,  and  the  varied  influences  which  may 
affect  their  school  life.  Foremost,  in  the  first  group,  come 
classical  studies,  which  find  a  powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  Page. 
W’e  may  treat  them  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  and  call  upon  the 
boy  “  for  an  active  and  originative  effort  ”  is  he  wrestles 
with  grammatical  difficulties  in  translation  and  composition; 
or  we  may  drop  grammar  and  composition  and  offer  to  him 
the  revelation  of  a  great  literature ;  but  in  one  form  or  another 
Mr.  Page  holds  that  they  are  a  necessary  element  in  the  higher 
education.  But  he  is  fully  aliv’^e  to  the  difficulty,  often  stated 
in  these  pages  and  nowhere  solved,  of  adjusting  classical 
studies,  as  heretofore  pursued,  to  the  demands  of  the  many 
subjects  which  now  call  for  admission  to  the  curriculum.  Very 
interesting,  even  to  the  uninstructed,  is  ^Ir.  Garstang’s  essay 
on  mathematical  teaching;  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
who  is  not  a  mathematician  the  feeling  that  he  might  have 
become  one,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  happier  days  which  witness 
the  supersession  of  the  too  familiar  Euclid  and  Colenso  of  his 
youth.  Mr.  Hassall  treats  of  the  teaching  of  history;  Mr. 
Eggar  of  science.  It  is  noticeable  that  each  of  these  writers 
would  base  his  study  on  the  old  foundations.  Mr.  Hassall 
dwells  on  the  need  to  the  student  of  modern  history  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  and  the  ancient  world. 
Mr.  Eggar  holds  that  until  a  boy  has  “  qualified  in  English, 
including  history  and  geography,  in  Latin  and  either  French 
or  German,”  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  “  specialize  ” — that 
is,  to  devote  more  than  half  his  time  to  mathematics  and 
science.  He  also  has  some  useful  remarks  on  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  so-called  Heuristic  method,  or  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  experiment  and  observation,  conducted  under 
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skilled  guidance.  In  its  completeness  this  method  would  only 
be  possible  if  life  were  indefinitely  prolonged;  but  it  rests  on 
a  principle  which  is  sound  and  not  new.  We  want  to  set  the 
student’s  mind  to  work;  we  also  want  him  to  understand  the 
difference  between  information  acquired  at  first  hand  and  at 
second  hand.  In  history  and  kindred  studies,  this  last  object 
is  attained  by  reference  to  original  authorities;  in  science, 
by  observation  and  experiment.  But  if  a  boy  is  to  take  nothing 
upon  trust  his  progress  must,  as  Mr.  Eggar  points  out,  be 
inordinately  slow.  He  says  with  truth  that  what  most  boys 
need,  unless  they  are  going  into  scientific  professions,  is  some 
training  in  scientific  method;  and  he  thinks  that  this  can  be 
given  by  a  proper  combination  of  the  didactic  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  model  of  teaching,  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  with 
a  due  allowance  for  the  claims  of  other  studies. 

Mr.  Somervell,  in  his  essay  on  teaching  to  think,  denounces 
the  didactic  method  almost  as  cordially  as  Professor  Arm¬ 
strong  himself.  But  he  is  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  he  would  bring  a  boy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
history,  and  their  necessary  sequence,  by  means  of  a  skilfully 
conducted  conversation.  Naturally  the  process  is  slow;  but 
Mr.  Somervell  thinks  that  it  is  better  that  a  boy  should  learn  in 
this  way  than  that  he  should  read  or  be  told  the  facts  of  a 
period  of  history  and  should  be  asked  to  reproduce  them  in 
an  examination.  This  conversational  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  is  interesting,  if  somewhat  exhausting,  to  the 
teacher;  it  is  probably  pleasanter  to  the  pupil  than  the  dull 
process  of  reading  a  book;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
essays,  we  have  to  consider  what  has  to  be  learned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  average  duration  of  life.  Time  is  some  object 
after  all.  In  truth,  the  method  is  excellent  if  used  from  time 
to  time  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  history  should  be 
regarded  by  the  student ;  it  would  also  be  a  good  substitute  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  examinations  now  conducted  on 
paper.  But  the  student  must  read  books;  he  may  sometimes 
attend  a  lecture  with  profit :  and  he  will  find  that  examination 
may  produce  a  useful  disillusionment  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  power  to  handle  it  in  an  emergency.  We 
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can  not  ignore  didactic  teaching  and  examination.  The  writers 
on  tlie  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  English  literature 
are  evidently  masters  of  their  subjects,  but  they  do  not  help 
us  much  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  combining  these  subjects  with 
others.  ]\Ir.  Storr  would  put  aside  Greek  in  favor  of  French, 
at  any  rate  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Mr.  Owen  takes  no 
account  of  other  studies.  The  facile  pen  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
reproduces  some  of  his  familiar  views  on  the  subject  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  form,  and  this  brings  us  to  an  end  of  the  essays  which 
are  devoted  to  classroom  studies. 

But  it  is  to  be  wisht  that  yet  another  essay  had  been  added 
to  the  series,  to  tell  us  by  what  process  of  adjustment  these 
studies  and  their  auxiliaries — music,  art,  and  archeology, 
natural  history,  engineering,  each  treated  of  by  a  whole¬ 
hearted  believer  in  the  importance  of  his  subject — are  to  be 
brought  within  the  necessary  limits  of  time  and  of  human 
capacity.  We  have  supplemented  the  old  limited  instruction 
in  classics  and  mathematics  by  a  crowd  of  modern  studies ;  we 
are  bidden  not  to  forget  the  claims  of  military  training  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  athletics;  and  there  is  serious  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  average  boy  will  be  irritated  and  confused  rather 
than  informed  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  he  is 
brought  into  brief  and  ineffectual  contact.  We  urgently  need 
some  common  understanding  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
study  of  languages  should  be  commenced  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  should  be  pursued.  This  is,  after  all,  the  bedrock  of 
our  public  school  education;  and  if  this  were  considered  and 
settled,  not  by  reference  to  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  for  their 
subjects,  but  having  regard  to  the  receptive  capacity  of  the 
human  bqy,  we  might  hope  that  some  better  return  would  be 
forthcoming  for  the  labors  of  the  teacher  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  parent. 

The  essay  on  libraries  would  seem  better  placed  among  those 
which  deal  with  moral  and  social  influences.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  devoted  to  questions  of  management  and  lists  of 
books  purchased  or  taken  out.  The  reflection  remains  on  one’s 
mind  that  any  one  with  means  can  supply  a  library,  but  that 
the  real  difficulty  is  to  create  or  encourage  the  love  of  books. 
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Does  the  parent  ever  consider  this?  Tliere  is  some  inequality 
in  the  merit  of  the  essays  on  moral  and  social  infiuences;  the 
subjects  are  somewhat  general  and  perhaps  demand  a  fuller 
s])ace  for  adecpiate  treatment.  The  controlling  agencies  in  a 
school  may  he  said  to  be  four — the  religious  influences  brought 
to  hear  on  the  boys,  the  discipline  exercised  by  the  masters, 
the  disciplinary  powers  intrusted  to  older  boys,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school  as  affecting  its  social  life.  The  essay 
on  the  religious  element  should  he  an  answer  to  those  who 
have  maintainerl.  in  the  recent  education  controversies,  that 
the  religious  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools  is  confined  to 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative  and  the  text  and  grammar  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  Mr.  Patou,  writing  on  discipline,  sup¬ 
plies  a  needed  reminder  that  every  one  must  learn  at  some 
time  or  other  to  do  something  which  does  not  interest  him  or 
which  he  does  not  like;  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  boy  are 
not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  teacher;  and  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  business  of  school  to  teach,  and  enforce, 
that  respect  for  settled  rules  of  conduct  which  is  too  often, 
nowadays,  disregarded  in  the  home.  Sir  A.  Hort  gives  us  a 
very  clear  account  of  the  modes  in  which  the  government  of 
boys  by  boys  is  carried  on  as  an  organized  system  in  many  of 
our  schools.  Mr.  Alington,  in  dealing  with  social  life,  makes 
the  mistake  of  treating  the  subject  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  master  and  his  confidential  or  friendly  relations 
with  certain  boys.  He  tells  us  that  the  “  twin  pillars  ”  of  the 
social  life  of  a  school  are  the  monitorial  system  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  masters  and  boys.  The  government  of  boys  by 
boys  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  outcome  of  the  free  social  life  of 
an  English  public  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  masters  so  to 
guide  and  control  this  tendency  as  to  secure  that  power  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Arnold  was  not  satisfied  to 
do  this;  he  organized  a  system  which  turned  his  sixth  form 
into  a  set  of  precocious  and  perfervid  assistant  masters.  This, 
chastened  by  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  is  the  monitorial 
system  of  today,  but  it  is  part  of  the  disciplinary  machinery, 
and  not  of  the  social  life  of  the  school.  Nor  does  Mr.  Aling- 
ton’s  other  “  pillar  ”  help  us  much.  The  friendly  relations  with 
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masters  touch  only  a  small  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  boy. 
His  natural  reserve  does  not  readily  break  ^  down  before 
effusive  efforts  at  companionship  on  the  part  of  his  elders. 
The  subject  is,  no  doubt,  impalpable  in  character;  in  Mr. 
Alington’s  hands  it  becomes  elusive.  Its  difficulty  is  indicated 
in  the  essay  on  the  “  Public  school  in  fiction.”  Seldom,  indeed, 
does  the  real  boy  appear  in  the  novel  of  school  life.  Certainly 
not  in  Stalky  and  Co.  nor  in  Eric  nor  in  The  hill.  Only  in 
Tom  Brown  and  Hugh  Rcndall  do  we  get  a  plain  tale  which 
takes  us  back  to  our  own  school  days,  with  real  boys,  and  even 
something  of  reality  in  the  masters.  We  need  the  insight  of 
Trollope  into  the  infinite  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  to  describe  the  social  life  of  a  public  school. 

Health,  athletics,  and  military  training  are  well  discust. 
The  hygienic  requirements  of  Dr.  Dukes  create  a  wonder  at 
the  survival  of  so  many  of  the  schoolboys  of  the  past.  Mili¬ 
tary  training  at  school  touches  many  points  of  school  life, 
and  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  our  national  security. 
The  subject  needs  fuller  scope  than  the  limits  of  an  essay  could 
allow.  Athletics  occupy  two  essays.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lyttelton 
admits  very  frankly  the  immense  importance  attached  to  games 
by  masters  as  well  as  boys,  and  makes  a  good  defense  out  of 
the  moral  qualities  which  they  develop.  Mr.  A.  L.  F.  Smith, 
in  his  thoughtftd  and  interesting  paper,  advances  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  strikes  home.  It  is  the  business  of  youth  to 
provide  wholesome  and  pleasant  memories  for  after  life.  “  The 
time,  after  all,  does  not  last  long,  and  it  is  possible  to  be 
happy  without  being  spoiled.  Such  happiness  is  a  reserve  fund 
of  inexhaustible  resources.”  The  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a 
Greek  chorus,  and  carries  conviction. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  points  of  interest  raised  in  these  essays,  but  the 
essay  on  “  The  parent  and  the  schoolmaster  ”  touches  some 
very  weak  places  in  our  school  system.  There  are  many  good 
schools,  partly  local,  partly  non-local,  which  depend  for  their 
prosperity,  if  not  for  their  existence,  on  an  assured  supply  of 
boys.  And  to  most  schools  outside  a  certain  circle  this  supply 
is  not  assured.  Acting  on  this  necessity  of  the  schools,  there 
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is  the  widespread  belief  that  a  good  education  ought  to  be 
procurable  at  less  than  the  market  price,  and  “  the  desire  of 
the  parent  to  pay  less  than  the  official  fees.”  The  result  is  a 
multiplication  of  scholarships  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the 
parent.  But  these  scholarships  do  not  come  from  the  surplus 
income  of  the  school ;  they  are  a  heavy  draft  on  funds  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  better  payment  of  the  masters  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  appliances  of  the  school.  Most  of 
the  essays  in  this  book  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  great  public  schools,  and  do  not  disclose  the  constant 
anxieties  and  difficulties  which  surround  many  excellent 
schools  thruout  the  country.  And  this  trouble  largely  arises 
from  the  low  estimate  which  parents  put  upon  the  education 
of  their  children.  Nor  is  this  the  only  complaint  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  parent.  The  home  too  often  gives  no 
help  to  the  school;  the  holidays  too  often  counteract  or  oblit¬ 
erate  the  work  of  the  term.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  our  schools 
can  become  what  Canon  Papillon  would  have  them,  a  training 
in  citzenship,  if  the  holidays  are  a  time  of  lethargy  or  indul¬ 
gence.  From  end  to  end  of  the  educational  field  we  underrate 
the  influence  of  the  home. 

These  essays,  taken  as  a  whole,  leave  us  with  a  comfortable 
assurance  that  the  English  public  schoolboj  lives  a  wholesome, 
generous  life,  morally  and  physically.  They  raise  some 
questions  which  must  always  offer  a  field  of  controversy — the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  scholarships  as  incentives  to 
study,  the  due  place  of  athletics.  But  they  also  disclose  two 
grave  needs  of  our  educational  system.  We  want  some  com¬ 
mon  understanding  as  to  the  course,  or  courses,  of  study  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  and  which,  when 
completed,  would  justify  specialization  in  accordance  with  the 
individual  tastes  or  professional  requirements  of  the  boy.  And 
we  also  want  some  readier  and  more  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  home  with  the  school.  The  first  of  these  might  be  supplied 
by  common  counsel  and  action  on  the  part  of  school  authori¬ 
ties;  the  second,  it  must  be  feared,  needs  for  its  achievement 
some  change  in  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education. 
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Selections  from  the  Septuagint — By  Frederick  Cornwallis  Conybeare 
and  St.  George  Stock — College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.  Boston;  Ginn  & 
Company,  1905.  vi  +  313  p.  Si-hS- 

Interest  in  tliis  work  is  at  once  stimulated  by  the  statement 
of  the  editors  at  the  opening  of  their  preface  that  tliey  have 
dealt  with  the  Septuagint  in  and  for  itself  and  have  regarded 
the  Hebrew  only  as  an  aid  to  its  understanding,  instead  of  the 
reverse.  But  unfortunately  the  promise  contained  in  these 
words  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  work  itself.  Frequently 
differences  of  reading  are  merely  noted  without  comment  or 
attempt  at  explanation,  while  the  manner  in  which  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  Hebrew,  and  at  the  next  the  Revised  Wrsion,  is 
quoted,  would  seem  liable  to  confuse  the  student.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  contains  much  matter  of  interest  hut  the  most  useful 
feature  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Grammar  of  Septuagint 
Greek.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  references  to 
parallel  forms  and  constructions  in  the  New  Testament  are  not 
given  in  every  instance.  To  have  done  so  would  have  added 
little  to  the  hulk  of  the  material,  while  the  very  frequency 
with  which  such  references  are  given  might  prove  misleading, 
in  cases  where  they  have  been  omitted,  to  the  student  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
In  the  paragraph  devoted  to  the  subject  of  idv  with  the 
relative,  reference  might  well  have  been  made  to  the  interesting 
explanation  of  such  constructions  offered  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Langdon  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  American  journal 
of  philology,  Volume  24,  page  447.  The  selections  are  in  the 
main  interesting,  and  the  separate  introductions  and  the  notes 
are  adequate.  The  hook  is  welcome  as  filling  a  gap  in  our 
list  of  te.xt-hooks,  hut  it  is  in  some  respects,  as  above  indicated, 
disappointing,  ^nd  it  may  well  he  doubted  whether,  as  the 
publishers  claim,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

Clarence  H.  Young 

Columbia  University 

'I'he  Professor  of  Philo.sophy  in  W'ellesley  College  has  made 
a  most  useful  resume  and  exposition  of  the  tendencies  and 
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doctrines  of  nioclern  philosophy  since  Descartes.  The  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  especially  good.  Readers  who  desire  to  become 
familiar  with  the  presentation  of  the  movement  called  Prag¬ 
matism  will  find  here  succinct  definitions  and  helpful  refer¬ 
ences  to  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  {The  persistent 
problems  of  philosophy. — By  Mary  Wdiiton  Calkins,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Wellesley  College.  New 
York;  Macmillan,  1907.  575  p.  $2.50.) 

The  flood  of  elementary  text-books  in  economics  is  increased 
by  a  reprint  of  Professor  Blackmar’s  volume  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  seven  years  ago.  Beyond  being  simply  and  well  writ¬ 
ten,  the  book  is  without  any  very  marked  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic.  Its  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  socialism  in 
Chapter  8  is  excellent.  (Economics. — By  Frank  W.  Black- 
mar,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1907.  546  p. 
$1.40.) 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  O.vford  treasury  of  English 
literature  traces  the  growth  of  the  drama  from  the  miracle 
plays  thru  Ford’s  Perkin  JVarbcck.  The  book  is  characterized 
by  the  nicest  scholarship.  (The  Oxford  treasury  of  English 
literature.  \^ol.  II :  Growth  of  the  drama. — By  G.  E.  Hadow 
and  W.  K.  Hadow.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1907. 
416  p.  90c.) 

Mr.  Monroe  has  done  a  useful  service  in  tracing  the  growth 
of  Pestalozzism  in  the  United  States.  His  book  is  especially 
useful  for  normal  school  and  training  class  students,  who 
would  gain  from  it  not  only  sound  and  useful  knowledge  but 
an  insight  into  the  proper  method  with  which  to  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education.  (History  of  the  Pestalozcian  movement  in 
the  United  States. — By  Will  S.  Monroe.  Syracuse:  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  1907.  244  p.  $2.00.) 
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Candidates  for  the  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  Candidates 
Scholar-  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  who  have  past 
the  Responsions  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  held  thruout  the  United 
States  in  January,  1907.  Out  of  215  candidates,  138  past  this 
qualifying  test ;  the  remainder  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners : 


Alabama — J.  J.  Rodgers,  A.  White. 
Arizona — None. 

Arkansas — M.  L.  Caldwell,  J.  J. 

James,  C.  A.  Keith. 

California — H.  A.  Clarke,  C.  S. 
Forncrook,  B.  H.  Jones,  H.  B. 
Thomas. 

Colorado — Fred  D.  Anderson,  A. 

S.  Chenoweth,  D.  S.  Tucker. 
Connecticut — H.  F.  Bishop. 
Delaware — H.  G.  Cochran,  C.  A. 
Southerland. 

Florida — B.  Blackman,  W.  T.  Stock- 
ton, 

Georgia — Dudley  B.  Anderson,  N. 

A.  Goodyear,  R.  P.  Walker. 
Idaho — B.  D.  Mudgett,  McK.  F. 
Morrow, 

Illinois — Lee  R.Blohm,  C.W. David, 
H.  J.  Gee,  J.  J.  Lynch,  D.  E. 
Murphy,  B.  Tomlinson. 

Indiana — I.  Osborne. 

Iowa— R.  W.  Clack,  J.  W. 
Woodrow. 

Kansas — Warren  A.  Ault,  C.  S. 
Braden,  F.  B,  Bristow,  L.  E. 
Urner, 

Kentucky  —G.  W.  Campbell,  W.  S. 

Hamilton,  W.  Stuart. 

Louisiana — J.  H.  Jackson,  C.  F. 
Zeek. 


Maine — L,  Bonney,  H.  M.  Ellis,  W. 

C.  Jordan,  B.  F,  Keith. 

Maryland — W.  N.  Doub,  W.  D* 
Wallis. 

Massachusetts — C.  Benton,  C.  H. 
Haring,  F.  Livesey,  A.  LeR. 
Locke,  R.  W.  Rosenberg,  C.  A. 
Wilson,  B.  M,  Woodbridge. 
Michigan — L.  C,  Hull. 

Minnesota — T.  A.  Buenger,  L.  A. 
Frye. 

Mississsippi — R.  C.  Beckett,  T.  T. 

McCarley,  A.  Williams,  A.  Wood. 
Missouri — W.  Cross,  W.  E.  Dandy, 
M.  B.  Giffen,  L.  D.  Jennings. 
Montana — J.  R.  Thomas. 

Nebraska — S.  M.  Rinaker,  J.  E. 

Smith,  H.  A.  Whitehorn. 

Nevada — A.  L.  St.  Clair. 

New  Hampshire — D.  W.  Heistand, 
J.  R.  McLane. 

New  Jersey — S.  A.  Devan,  W.  Ris¬ 
ing,  R.  H.  Hansl,  D.  G.  Herring, 
J.  A.  Muller,  P.  K.  Rogers,  P.  L. 
Urban,  E.  W.  Walker. 

New  Mexico — None. 

New  York — B.  Campbell,  C.  J.  Cos¬ 
tello,  C.  D.  Heaton,  F,  P.  Lyons, 
L.  K.  Richardson,  R.  M.  Scoon. 
North  Carolina — B.  R.  Lacy. 

North  Dakota — G.  R.  Vowles. 
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Ohio — R.  Burroughs,  D.  P.  Handy- 
side,  A.  J.  W.  Horst,  L.  E.  Myers, 
S.  T.  Wing. 

Oklahoma — J.  T.  Brooke,  E.  W. 
Burgess,  E.  K.  Kline,  W.  C. 
Mongold. 

Oregon — C.  B.  Hamble,  L.  M.  John¬ 
son,  W.  W.  Johnson,  C.  K.  Lyons, 
E.  J.  Winans. 

Pennsylvania — M.  A.  Dickie,  W.  L. 
Hemphill,  E.  T.  Horn,  A.  P. 
Kelso,  C.  J.  Ruch,  G.  Wanger. 
Rhode  Island — Z.  Chafee,  R.  N, 
Dennett,  G,  Hurley. 

South  Carolina — C.  S.  Brice,  J.  H. 
Taylor. 

South  Dakota — M.  A.  Brown,  V, 
K.  Brown,  G.  W.  Norvell. 


Tennessee — S.  W.  Ayres,  H.  M. 

Gass,  J.  Hinton,  Silas  McBee. 

Texas— H.  L.  McNeil,  D,  A. 

Skinner.  *  ] 

Utah— R.  W.  Hartley.  j 

Vermont — J.  M.  D.  Olmstead,  C.  C.  I 

Wilson. 

Virginia— G.  W.  Cahoon,  A.  P. 

Gray,  N.  D.  Smithson. 

Washington— S.  H.  Blalock,  F.  J. 

McArdle. 

West  Virginia — R.  P.  Strickler. 

Wisconsin — E.  A.  Hoonton,  P.  A, 

Knowlton,  T.  J.  McLernan,  F.  L. 

Schneider,  D.  H.  Stevens,  A.  B. 

West. 

Wyoming—  None. 


„  ^  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  his  capacity  as 

Needs  of  the  Unt-  ’  ^  ^ 

versity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Cambridge  issued  a  most  impressive  statement  of  the 

financial  needs  of  the  University.  The  schedule  attached  shows 
that  in  all  a  capital  sum  of  more  than  $7,000,000  is  needed, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  a  pension  fund  for  profess¬ 
ors,  in  order  to  add  to  and  care  for  the  University  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  teaching  staff. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  points  out  with  pardonable  pride  that 
the  University  has  trained  over  three  hundred  of  the  profess¬ 
ors  and  lecturers  at  other  universities  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  calls  urgently  for  aid  to  the  Alma  Mater. 


Every  friend  of  a  truly  democratic  and  pro- 
S^clfools*^^^”  gressive  public  school  system  must  hail  with 
delight  the  result  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
election,  which  brings  to  an  end  the  ^layoralty  of  Mr.  Dunne. 
Quite  apart  from  any  other  features  of  his  administration,  he 
deserved  defeat  for  his  attitude  toward  the  public  schools,  and 
for  using  his  influence  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  progress¬ 
ive  and  public-spirited  policy  which  has  been  pursued  for 
some  years  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Superintendent 
Cooley.  Together  with  some  excellent  people,  Mr.  Dunne 
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placed  upon  the  School  Board  a  collection  of  rare  specimens, 
such  as  has  not  often  been  gathered  together  in  any  public 
Board.  No  e.xperinient  was  too  rash  or  foolish  for  them  to 
attempt,  and  no  tradition  or  experience  too  fully  esRiblished 
for  them  to  attempt  to  discredit  it.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  newly  elected  Mayor  will  appoint  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  un¬ 
official  organizations  which  have  been  undertaking  to  control 
the  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  sent  right-about-face. 


Appropriations  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 

for  the  Bureau  of  Bureau  of  Education  are  provided  annually 
Education  , 

m  the  general  appropriation  bills  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  59th  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1907,  and  June  30,  1908,  re¬ 
spectively,  are  as  follows : 


250 


2,500 


Purpose  IQ07 

For  salaries . $  54,940 

For  books,  periodicals,  and  other  current  publications  for 

library . 

For  collecting  statistics  for  special  reports  and  circulars  of  in¬ 
formation . 

For  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  educational 
documents,  and  for  the  collection,  exchange,  and  cata- 
loging  of  educational  apparatus  and  apidiances,  text-books, 
and  educational  reference  books,  articles  of  school  furniture 
and  models  of  school  buildings  illustrative  of  foreign  and 
domestic  systems  and  methods  of  education,  and  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  same .  2,500 

For  rent  of  building  .  4,000 

For  education  and  support  of  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Indians,  and 

other  natives  of  Alaska .  100,000 

For  the  support,  maintenance,  construction,  and  rental  of  addi¬ 
tional  day  schools  in  Alaska,  for  the  Eskimos,  Indians, 

and  other  natives . . . 

For  the  support  of’reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Alaskan  natives  in  the  care  and  management 

of  the  reindeer .  9,000 

Total  appropriations . $173,190 


1908 

S  55.500 
250 
4,000 


2,500 

4,000 

100,000 


100,000 


9,000 

$275,250 


The  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  con¬ 
sists  of  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  from  $i,8oo 
to  $2,000,  and  an  increase  of  $i8o  each  in  the  salaries  of  two 
of  the  laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  appropriations  for  objects  under 
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the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau  shares  in  certain  appro¬ 
priations  made  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  whole, 
as  the  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses,  stationery,  post¬ 
age,  and  public  printing  and  binding.  The  limit  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  printing  and  binding  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  has  been  fixt  for  each  of  the  two 
years  at  $20,000.  For  ten  preceding  years,  the  cost  of  the 
Bureau’s  quota  of  the  Annual  Reports  ranged  from  $28,596 
to  $34,466;  the  average  cost  of  the  Reports  for  each  of  the 
ten  years  being  $31,542. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1908,  it  is  provided 
‘‘that  all  expenditure  of  money  appropriated  herein  for  school 
purposes  in  Alaska  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  conformity 
with  such  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  to  conduct  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  expenditure  of  money  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  recommended  by  him,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.”  With  respect  to  reindeer  in  Alaska, 
the  act  provides  that  “all  reindeer  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  Alaska  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  be  turned  over  to  mis¬ 
sions  in  or  natives  of  Alaska  to  be  held  and  used  by  them 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
])rescribe.”  The  sale  of  surplus  male  reindeer  is  also  au¬ 
thorized. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Au¬ 
gust  30,  1890,  there  has  been  paid  annually  for  some  years  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  each  state  and 
territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  By  an  act  of 
March  4,  1907,  provision  is  made  for  an  annual  increase  of 
that  a])propriation  by  the  sum  of  $5,000,  over  the  amount  of 
the  preceding  year,  until  the  annual  appropriation  to  each  state 
and  territory  reaches  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  shall  be  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  thereafter.  Part  of  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  may  be  expended  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  The  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  these 
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Despite  some  elements  of  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
railroad  arrangements  from  the  East,  other  arrangements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  July  8-12  next.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  and  also  that 
it  may  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
meeting  ever  held.  The  well-tested  hospitality  of  California  will 
be  ofifered  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  with  the  utmost  good 
will.  An  attractive  program  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
the  disappointment  attendant  upon  the  inability  to  hold  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  in  Philadelphia  has  already  been 
forgotten. 

Secretary  Shepard  has  issued  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  supplementary  statement  bring¬ 
ing  the  figures  down  to  November  30,  1906.  On  that  date 
the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund  was  $155,100,  all  of  which 
was  securely  invested.  Before  his  death,  Mr.  Lane  had 
brought  to  an  end  the  long  and  difficult  negotiations  in  regard 
to  the  various  Kansas  securities  bought  by  an  earlier  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  those  investments  now  disappear  from  the 
Report. 


The  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  on  April  14-17  surpast  even  the  most  con¬ 
fident  expectations  in  regard  to  it.  Immense  audiences  of  the 
most  representative  men  and  women  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  assembled  to  show  their  interest  in,  and  lend  their 
support  to,^a  movement  for  the  moral  education  of  American 
public  opinion.  The  speeches  were  of  a  high  order  of  excel-y/^^ 
lence,  and  the  resolutions  finally  adopted  demonstrated  the’^ 
wisdom  and  political  sagacity  of  those  who  were  responsible  ^ 

^  for  their  preparation.  The  teachers  of  the  country  may  well 
take  pride  in  the  important  part  which  members  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  played  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and  they  may  ("f 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  strong  forward  impulse  given  to  ^ 
the  movement  of  international  arbitration  and  international 
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provisions  of  Congress  are  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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